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178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON, MASS. | pain enough, and no serious frost has 
TERMS: | checked vegetable growth. 


$2.00 per annum, in aavance. $2.50 if not! ‘The chief pests reported are the canker 


in advance. Postage free. Single copies | 


cents. 
paper discontinued, except at the option of the 
we pmetor until all arrearages are paid. 


worm and the cutworm, both of which 
| insects appear to be unusually numerous. 


s sending contributions to THE ‘rops est along in the Water- 

aT LOpOmMAN for use in its columns must sign C Ps =— farth & : - 

their name, not necessarily for publication, but | town districts. Mr. Frank Coolidge has 

as a guarantee of good fait otherwise they will | ‘ 

be consigned to the waste-basket. all yaatter a force of more than fifty workers plant- 

should be written on|, i. 

poy 4 tor povtitn ink, and upon but one side | Dg and harvesting. Both of these 

rrespond from particular farmers, giving | operations are carried on about the 
Onne Posults of their’ experience, is sotfelted. P 7 

Letters should be signed with the writer’s real| whole season on this farm. Mr. Cool- 











is more destructive to vegetation in 
early summer thanthecutworm. Every 
one who works the ground is more or 
less intimately acquainted with the 
worm and its work. There is a popu- 
lar idea that there is but one worm en- 
titled to this name, while in fact there 
are half adozenormore. Some of them 
ascend trees and shrubs in their work 
of destruction, but the larger number 
and the one the gardener and farmer 





the standard for quality in Boston mar- 
kets and enormous yields per acre have 
been obtained. 

A number of these Aroostook potato 


farmers have written of their method | 


| planted in the forenoon will rot and 


those planted in the afternooon be all 
It don’t seem to make any dif- 
ference whether they are planted with 


| right. 


clear. 


First in importance is the 
quality of the cow; next her 


planter or by hand.—T. B. Bradford, 


| 
to Secretary B. W. McK 
ary W. McKeen of Augusta, | Sheseen, 2o. 
| 


Me., and their letters are given below. 
MODERN POTATO GROWING. 

To be sure of a good crop of any kind Hoed crops require a more thorough 

we must have thorough tillage, and that | #24 painstaking preparation of the soil 


gives a perfect seed bed. When we were ‘than do the grains, and any neglect in 


KEEPING AT IT. 


feed and care. 


Why should you buy a cow 
in the dark? Insist upon test- 
ing before paying the money. 

A kicking cow is a stable 
nuisance. She can usual'y be 
stopped or cured, but if not she 
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or vertisers, yen 4 — of the com | Coolidge farms. At present the men|' an outworms are the larva of some to go over the ground a certain number | * least six times with disc harrow, thor- ‘My y to run her owner into the poor- 
; ' manity. ye }are busy harvesting spinach, radishes species of night-flying moths, writes of times and the work was done; but | Ughly turning the soil over and filling | house, many another cow is pay- 
“ aie - mand comnes }and lettuce. The crops were growing F. W. Ritter in a recent lecture on there is a a change in the program now. | °° deep as the discs will go, finishing ing om he eeertag,, Shane one 
ai ’ n ‘ 5 . . ‘ . : : 
WORTH 2 i conte Er cach subseqnent insertion. between rows of tomatoes, which will 1 i h It is not the number of times, but the the surface pulverization and leveling cows—and cows. 
| WITH horticulture. The eggs are usually de- i : | with a spring tooth harrow. Still I do JAPANESE BRANCHING ASTERS. 
— afterwards occupy the whole space. ited S. Secee t q| Perfect pulverizing of the soil, that we | Pp Tk. Fast milking seems to in- 
— : AGRICULTURAL. Tho extra easly creas ter wht ths|-. aS hipeehc ain 0 Oh: te ie crops that we|2°t consider this sufficient, and plan to it i i 
: . y P shrubs. The larva descends to the a ; use some kind of clod crusher or drag plant on barn manure I plow it in the | meron the per cent of butter fat in the 
-R, ’ farm is well known are now receiving ground as soon as hatched in search of are going to raise, the crop is more than) : - : spring.— Daniel M.Libby, North Amity, milk. This is the conclusion of the 
= ; Tue leat curl of plum can be largely | que attention, especially summer squash» | oq ‘They feed mostly on the routs of half raised when planted; for from that. this spring, after each harrowing with Maine. Wisconsin experiment station, but no 
on cm prevented by spraying with Bordeaux | peas and beans. : 3 y time forward we have perfect advan-| disc harrow. This ought to fine the soil ’ 
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mixture. The farm of Hittenger Bros., nearby, 
Kerr the wheel hoes busy. This is| is in flourishing condition. The fruit 
Cut every weed head | trees and currant bushes are a sight to 
| behold for their vigor and thrift. The 
|land is in such high culture that a big 
Tue so-called “dry Bordeaux mix-| crop of tree fruits, and also of currants 
ture” has been tried by three or four| or other small fruits, can be grown from 
New England experiment stations, and | the same field. The trees, cherry, pear, 
all pronounced not so good as the com- | ete., promise well, even the apples will 
mon liquid form. | produce a crop, as they are mostly the 
: | Williams, an annual bearing kind. 
Tux seerct of carly vegetables ‘s worm, wy : 
, aia » | On the adjoining tarms, owned by the 
loose, rich soil in a sheltered location, | . : 7. 
. .|Skehan brothers, this annual bearing 
fall ploughed and planted at the earliest | ‘ =e 
‘ , habit of the Williams apple seems to be 
possible moment in spring that such ; p 
|appreciated, since a number of other 
work can be well done. bt. . . 
: | kinds have been grafted this spring to the 
WirH potato scab, prevention is best. | Williams. The Skehans report a good 
Plant upon land which has not recently | Season so far. Their sweet corn and 
been used for potatoes, beets or turnips, | beans were planted as early as the 
for scab is likely to attack either of those | middle of April and they are now well 
crops, and to leave scab germs in the| long, no frost having set them back. 
soil. Fertilizer is better than manure| Tomatoes from this farm are usually 
among the first 1n market. At time of 





weed month. 
that shows itself above ground. 











for these crops. 





As a protection against blights, rusts, 
mildew, etc., in greenhouses, it is rec- 
ommended to paint every part of the 
woodwork that can be reached witha 
whitewash made of thirty pounds of 
sulphur and one bushel of lime. A 
Tennessee horticulturist who tried this 
plan finds it effective. 





Tne spring cucumber crop in green- 
houses is often infested with a lively 
mite of an insect called thrips, which 
feed on the under side of the leaves, caus- 
ing the foilage to turn yellow. Thrips 
can be kept in check by fumigating with 
tobacco stems or by careful spraying 
with kerosene emulsion. 





THe late crop of asparagus beetle is 
best subdued by spraying with Paris 
green. Of course such a poison cannot 
be applied during the harvest season, 
and for the early brood the only way is 
to apply dry dust to the infested shoots, 
thus choking the pores of the worms, | 
or else keep plenty of young chickens in 
the field. 





For the currant stem girdler which 
bores into the branches and causes them 
to break off, the only thorough way is| 
to clip off the young shoots, in June, 
one of two inches below the point where | 
the incision has been made by the parent | 
moth on laying the eggs. The several | 
portions drop to the ground, dry, and | 
and the newly hatched larve are thus 
destroyed. | 








AccorpinG to Professor Bailey, a| 
mixture of one pound of Paris green, 
two pounds of lime, fresh slacked, and | 
two hundred gallons of water gives the | 
best results. Lead arsenate (made by 
mixing eleven ounces of sugar of lead | 
(lead acetate) and four ounces of arsen- 
ate of soda with one hundred and fifty 
gallons of water) remains in suspension 
better than Paris green and is less liable 
to injure foliage. 

Where a cow pays a little profit, and 
another is kept at a slight loss, the two 
about balance and the owner is no bet- 
ter off. But the two eould be sold and 
turned into one first-rate milker. That 
would be a piece of dairy magic that 





would fill the pocket-book. 


NV. "60 


visit, Monday, the tomato plants were 
ready to blossom. Between the rows 
are spinach and radishes. The crop of 
hothouse cucumbers here is very fine. 

In the Winchester district the season 
is reported about as usual. Mr. Marsh- 
all Symmes considers the outlook good. 
He is marketing a lot of spinach, rhubarb, 
kale and beet greens and finds the prices 
low, but the crop is large. 

In Peabody, the farmers are putting 
in a great variety of crops, not depend- 
ing upon any specialty, after the fashion 
of nearby gardeners. They report a 
good season. C.H. Norton is market- 
ing considerable rhubarb. Crops are 
reported promising. 

In the Revere district there are but 
few farmers now actively in the busi- 
ness. Some of the farms have been cut 
into houselots, while other farm own- 
ers are quietly waiting for land prices to 
advance to the mght figure. The large 
Squires farm has been laid down to 
grass. The most ex‘ensive farm busi- 
ness is that of Mr. Wm. Derby, who is 
this year planting about the usual aver- 
age. He is growing several acres of 
extra early potatoes from tubers sprout- 
ed under glass and then transplanted. 
The principal fruit grown in Revere is 
the pear,and the crop promises to be 
well up to the average. 


George Cruickshanks, president of | 


the Mass. Fruit Growers’ association, 
reports that indications point to a large 
crop of pears; peaches, plums, and cher- 
ries promise well notwithstanding frosts, 
and even apples, from which only total 
failure was expected, promise something 
of a yield, enough in his case for home 
consumption. 

In the Framingham and Sherborn dis- 
tricts a rapid drive through the garden- 
ing, fruit growing and milk sections in- 
dicates that the fruit and vegetable in- 
terests are increasing. Many young 
orchards have been set out. Canker 
worms are beginning to make trouble 
in some places. The market gardens 
are generally less forward than in some 
of the towns nearer Boston, but an oc- 
casional piece of very forward peas or 
sweet corn indicates what can be done 
under best conditions. Pastures and 
mowings all appear very fresh and 
bright. The prospects vary. On some 





grasses and clover when young. They 
are about half grown when winter sets 
in. Then they seek the shelter of a log 
or stone or burrow in the earth. Here 
they hibernate and the following spring 
begins the second year of their existence 
by eating of every green thing in sight. 
The fact that they do all their work of 
destruction at night makes it more diffi- 
cult to keep it in check. Various de- 
vices are resorted to by gardeners to 
ward off their attach I will describe 
afew of them, and any one can adopt 
the method that seems to them the most 
practical. 
PROPER ROTATION. 

Professor Gillette, of the lowa experi- 
ment station, says it has been found 
that the worms are seldom harmful even 
on sod unless the field has been in grass 
for more than two years in succession. 
If such land is turned over in the spring 
and put to corn, tomatoes, cabbage and 
the like, there will be so many hungry 
worms to feed and so little for them to 
feed upon that they will soon destroy 
everything that is growing thereon. 
Then to prevent their depredations the 
rotation should be so managed that no 
crop to which cutwormes are partial 
should be grown on land that has been 
more than two years to grass. 


INCLOSING THE PLANTS. 


Tomatoes, cabbage and the like may 
be protected from injury by wrapping 
stiff brown paper around the stem when 
the plants are set. This should extend 
under the ground, and for some distance 
above ; this I have found the best remedy 
when only a smal] quantity of plants 
areto be set, and I believe it will pay 
even when large numbers are planted, 
as a boy or girl can wrapa large num- 
ber in a day. 

TRAPPING THE WORMS. 


There are two methods used to trap 
the worms, one of which consists in 
walking over the field and thrusting a 
pointed stick twoor three timesin the 
ground near the plants. The worms in 
their wanderings will fall into these 
holes, and as it takes them some time 
to get out again, if the next morning the 
same stick 1s thrust into the holes, large 
numbers will be destroyed. 

But the best and most practical way 
to trap them is that given by Dr. Oemler 
in his excellent little book called «‘Truck 
Farming in the South.” 

Dr. Oemler kills off all the worms be- 
fore any crop is planted. He takes cab- 
bage leaves, or in the absence of these, 
bunches of green clover. These traps 
are mvistened and dusted with a mix- 
ture of one part of paris green to twenty 
parts of flour. The traps are then placed 
in the field. ten or fifteen feet apart each 
way. The doctor says that two such 
applications, especially in cloudy weath- 
er, at intervals of two or three days, 
will suffice to allow the worms to make 
away with themselves, which they gen- 
erally do with perfect success. 





Mr. BONNELL, the expert, has com- 
pleted his annual circuit of Middlesex 
county, Conn., inspecting different va- 
rieties of fruit trees and vines. The 
professor’s report in regard to bearing 
trees is exceedingly gratifying. 


tage of the weeds all the way through. 
We used to talk about potatoes being 
big enough to cultivate. To be sure of 
a large crop we should not wait for 


them to come out of the ground, but! 


should cultivate as spon as the very first 


plants commence to make their appear-| 


ance. Better cultivgtion and less fertil- 
izer would be betterjthan more fertilizer 
and less cultivatio#. I have run the 
cultivator from three to six times through 
putaiocs before hoting and found that 
the extra amount of cultivation was 
largely paid for. It has been those 
years in which I have got the best crop. 


[ spare no pains in running the cultiva- | 


tor and am never bothered with weeds. 
I hope others will try this plan if they 
have not already done so.—J. W. Dud- 
ley, Castle Hill, Me. 
THE HOULTON WAY. 
I consider that the most important point 


_as deep as plow goes, and give a perfect 
| seed bed. The cultivator is started as soon 
|as, or before, plants appear, and kept 
| going, working very shallow. No limit 
to number of times here, just keep at it. 
Don’t trust to luck, that is too uncer- 


tain.—A. E. Estabrook, Smyrna, Me. 
EVEN CHEAP POTATOES PAY. 


I think farmers have got to study 
crops that are best adapted to their own 
locality, and then produce them as 
cheaply as possible. [ can make more 
money by raising potatoes at sixty 
cents per barrel than by raising hay, 
' beef or grain, and at the same time Keep 
my farm in good condition. First, 
| make all the barn dressing possible, then 

buy a reasonable amount of fertilizer, 
say, 500 pounds per acre. My method 
‘is to plow in the fall, and in the spring 
| harrow thoroughly and apply 500 pounds 
| of fertilizer per acre. I get 80 to 100 








jn the preparation of the ground for | barrels per acre of merchantable pota- 
hoed crops is to have it well plowed. If! toes. I got 100 barrels last year. The 
the land is heavy loam I would like to) year following, dress with barnyard 
have the furrows shingled on to each ‘manure, sow to grain, and seed with 
other ; if light, it may be laid flat. Next, | clover and Timothy, and you will have 
the ground should be well harrowed | no trouble in getting a good stand of 
and made fine. Plan to have the rows | grass.—Alden Sylvester, Mars Hill, Me, 
long and straight, and an even distance | BREAK THE CRUST. 
apart, so the cultivator can be run close | Last year excellent crops of potatoes 
to the plant. Ther if properly planted | were raised here with a little barn ma- 
and the weeder and cultivator are used|nure and thorough cultivation. It 
before the weeds get a start, no hand | pays to keep the cultivator going. 
hoeing will be required, and a man and | When a crust forms, break it until the 
team with proper machinery can plant) tops nearly cover the ground, but don’t 
and take care of a large field at a little | cultivate too deep. We are also striv- 
cost.—Ira J. Porter, Houlton, Me. ‘ing to make the rows longer so as not 
GOOD CROPS. ‘to turn the teams so often. There is 
I always start the plow as soon as quite a disposition here to cultivate our 
the frost is out, and the ground fairly | brains more, or in other words, to put 
settled, and keep on plowing and pre-| more thought into our work. It don’t 
paring my ground until it begins to | pay to hang around the corner grocery 
be warm so that the seed will germin-| too much.—E. Tarr, Castle Hill, Me. 
ate quickly. Then I go right at it in| A THOROUGH METHOD. 
earnest and put in the seed as quickly) My method of handling the potato 
as possible. If I use more than 600 crop is about as follows: Where I do 
pounds of phosphate per acre on pota-| not use barn manure I break up sod in 
toes, I sow part broadcast, about one-| the fall. About the 12th of May I be- 
half, and put the balance in drill. If | gin to plant. I use a spring tooth har- 


weeds start before the potatoes are up TOW, eg ag em . ey ee bye 

when tel rowing, then take a horse hoe and go 
sufficiently to cultivate, I brush the | twice in arow. I want to go down as 
ground with not a very heavy brush; near the sod as possible; I then strew 
that will keep the weeds back, and will | phosphate in the row, cut the seed to 
not injure the potatoes. lrun the cul-| two or three eyes toa piece if seed is 
tivator often, don’t allow any weeds to | Under i ~ to only 4 Pe I yw 
grow, and use horse hoe to hill with. I. ee ee eee ae tee eae 


|seed one piece in a place and from 

never raise less than 100 barrels per | twelve to sixteen inches apart. I then 
acre and have raised 150 barrels per put ona horse hoe and cover four or 
acre.—Samuel Dagge‘t, Easton, Me. _ five inches deep; and after five or six 
an mene men | days drive cross-ways of the rows, with 

: . ‘ |a smoothing harrow of my own make, 

In preparing my potato ground, || and harrow the rows down about level. 
plow about six to seven inches deep, | After the weeds begin to start, go over 
then [ harrow until thoroughly pulver- the ground again with he harrow, this 


a , : time length-ways of the rows. When 
ized. I plant with a planter and in a| : 

, : | potatoes just begin to show themselves 
few days go over the piece with a horse go over them again with the harrow, 


hoe. Then in about four days I put the the same way of the rows as before. I 
weeder on and level down some, and do the most of the work after this with 
then I go through with the cultivator | oe ae Sane —_ = 
. urse 0 - 

about twice before the potatoes are/son. I keep the land level until the last 
large enough to hill. Then I go twice | time I cultivate, then I change the hind 
in a row with the horse hoe, and that | teeth and put on some that will throw 
will fix them up first class, so I eet oe up a the ag oe 
e@ po are a few inches hi 0 

aco any Sand ~~ an tle wey. I get | through them with a hand bes ond po 
good results.—S. W. Taber, Wash-| what weeds the cultivator does not reach, 
burn, Me. -and go through them again in August 
TROUBLED WITH SEED ROT. and ye get mone there are vugeadeny! 

| go to ° ave been in the habit o 

My hoed crops consist mostly of corn) or teh on from three to four barrels of 
and potatoes. I plant my corn with an| phosphate to the acre, but for the last 
Aspinwall planter which drops fertili-'two years it has not paid. When I 





Butter ' Test. 


milk that made 15 pounds of butter, 
worked, and salted one ounce to the 
pound. 

Her feed Friday was 5 quarts shorts, 
2 quarts ground oats, 3 quarts corn 
meal, 2 quarts linseed meal, as much 
good hay as she would eat. 

This cow is the dam of Tennessee of 
Bolton, who has an unbroken line of 
tested claims fur four generations on 
both sides, and whose blood is the larg- 
est element in that of the young bulls I 


advertise. Traly yours 
J. A. CUNNINGHAM. 
Bolton, May 12, 1897. 





Two Floral Novelties. 


Few flowers are more highly esteemed 
than the beautful Cosmos. Lateness of 
flowering has, however, been the cause 
of serious disappointment to New Eng. 
land growers, frost frequently killing the 
plants before a single blossom opened. 
This strain, introduced by R. & J, 
Farquhar, & Co., Boston, is very early, 
and quite new. The seed was grown 
in Massachusetts, ripened and saved 
before the Cosmos usually grown had 
begun to flower. Seed sown at the 
usual time produces plants which 
blossom in July and remain in full 
bloom till frost. The flowers are large 
and of a variety of colors. For eutting 
nothing is more desirable. 





Japanese Aster. 


A new strain by the same introducers 
as above, with flowers of immense size, 
n appearance somewhat after the style 
of the Japanese Chrysanthemums. As 
this superb variety is very tall, and 
blossoms later than the German Asters, 
bearing its beautiful, large, double flow. 
ers on long stems, it is invaluable for 
floral work, and most effective in flower 
garden. It is at the present time the 
most popular form of aster, and with- 
stands blight better than others. The 
color may be expected to vary a little, 
‘some with a tinge of rose appearing 
‘among the whites, but all the flowers 
| are extremely beautiful. 











Ep. Mass. PLoucumaN: Dear S1R:— | than dry cows or steers; 

. , 

Ethleel, fourth, A.J.C.C. 54275, has just | 
completed a butter test of seven days; | 


in that time she gave 157 pounds of |) the water they want to drink, and as 


| often as they want it. 


explanation is given. 


Cows; in milk need much more water 
they need it in 
their milk factory; milk is more than 
three-fourths water. See that they get 


A Montana dairyman feeds the skim- 
med milk to his cows. He keeps it till 
it is just turning sour, then he stirs in 
a little wheat and bran and feeds it. 
The cows are very fond of it, and will 
drink it the year round. 


When a cow is judged on a single test 
it should cover a week’s product, taking 
a sample from each milking. Take the 
test when the cow has been about three 
months in milk. A more reliable re- 
sult is obtained by testing twice a 
month. 

Gradually to weed out the poor cows 
is not an expensive task. There are 
always people foolish enough to buy 
any sort of anew milch cow. Raise a 
calf of good stock for every cow you 
weed out. 


In taking samples for testing take 
from the middle of the milking. The 
first milk is too poor and the last too 
rich to fairly represent the cow. The 
first half may contain only one-third to 
one-half the amount of brtter found in 
the last half. 


According to Gurler, a cow will aver- 
age for 8.4 months the same as the aver- 
age of the first six months. That is, if 
she yields thirty pounds of butter per 
month for the first six months, she will 
yield for the year an amount equal to 30 
pounds for 8.4 months or 252 pounds. 


Milking is a trade in itself. Some 
milkers would be dear at nothing per 
month. Already the barn is a hot place 
at milking time. Begin at the upper 
end of the row, and, as soon as a cow is 
milked, turn her out into the yard. In 
that way the milkman will not have a 
cow back of him to sweat and switch 
her tail in his face. 


Lice are a very common source of 
annoyance to all kinds of live stock in 
summer, and are a serious drawback 
to health and profit in feeding. To get 
rid of them use a kerosene emulsion; it 
kills the lice, the nits and the eggs. 
Rub it well into their hides with a 
brush, and then sprinkle the stable 








mangers thoroughly. 


Many & cow would pay no 
profit even if her butter could 
_ Sell for 35 centsa pound. It 
would require 100 pounds to 
pay for food and thirty pounds 
for labor and interest. At the 
actual price if good butter it is 
very evident that no 130 pounds 
canever pay her way. There is 
no money at present prices in a 
cow that does not yield more 
than 200 pounds of butter per 
year. 





The amount of cream does 
not correctly show the amount 
of butter. For that reason the 
cream test is not sufficient evi- 
dence of the value of a butter 
cow. Use the Babcock test on 
the churn. 


NEW EARLY BLOOMING COSMOS. 
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Oorn Culture. 


TIMELY HINTS, AND DISCUSSION ON NEW 
ENGLAND'S STAPLE GRAIN. 


The only grain crop which in the East 
has survived western competition is corn- 
While oiher grains are merely incidental 
crope with most New England farmers, 
corn is still a staple crop. Ensilage 
and the needs of canneries, however, of 
late years, have absorbed a large part of 
the corn product. 

At this season the cultivation of the 
crop is of timely interest. Cultivation 
properly begins before the seed is plant- 
ed. 
half the crop. 
turned turf should be torn and pulver- 
ized with a disk or cutaway harrow. 
plank drag will help reduce the sods. 

“The preparation of corn ground,’ 
writes F. S. Caton, ‘‘isa very important 
matter, and should be very thoroughly 
done. To begin with, the sod should 
be turned over in fall or just as soon in 
spring as it is in condition to work well, 
so that it may lay as long as possible. 
I prefer a rich sod for corn because it is 
freer from weeds than is old ground, 
and causes less trouble in cultivation. 


Thorough preparation is almost | 
On sod land the over- | 


|then take the cultivator and run that 


| 


| Once a week until the corn is knee high; 


| 


? 


s 





I go over it again after it comes up. 
Then I take a cultivator with a great 
many small teeth and go between the 
rows as often as possible, as long as pos- | 
sible, and as near the corn as possible, 





4Theso sompetitions 
w be conducted 
monthly during (897 


First Prizes, each of el » 








eESascgeececss+++s0s 40 

and do not hill up any.—1. N. Lapham. Sia eicrcttaeasisl Be was 
A CORN SPECIALIST. 40 Third Prizes, each of 83% 

I think Gold Watches.......... __1,000 
think the most important crop on the Cesh and Prizes giveneach | 
farm is the corn crop. Iaim to make See re ee 
a speciality of the corn crop; have been bP 4h Senin 
trying to reduce the cost of cultivation. How TO Competitors to 





fave ag mm 

OBTAIN THEM. “SS SP 
Soap Wrappers as they can ouliec.. 
Cut off the wep portion of each 
wrapper, that portion coutaining 
headi **‘SUNLIGST Soar." 
sited **Coupens”) are to 
be sent, fuily paid, en- 
closed with asheet of paper stat- 
ing competitor's full name and ad- 
dress and the number of coupons 
sent in, to Lever Bros, Ltd., New 
York, marked on outside Wrapper 
top left hand corner) with Num- 
of the District competitor lives 

in. The districts are as follows: 


NAME OF DISTRICT. 
~ New York City, Brook- 


We usually plough in the fall, but prefer 
| spring plowing for corn. I spread 
| broadcast all manure with a manure 
spreader, work intothe soil thoroughly 
with disc harrow, and level with spring- 
tooth. [ mark out one way, marking 
three rows at once, rows three and one- 
|half feet apart. I plant with a horse 


| planter; one week after planting go over 








“ 






on which are about four hundred apple 
trees, and grow the hay for twenty head 
of cattle, old and young, and four 
horses.—S. M. King, South Paris, Me. 





Terry on Tillage. 


T. B. Terry, the well-known and suc- 
cessful farmer, thus sums up in an ex- 
change his four points in tillage: 

First, we bring up a very little new 
subsoil when ploughing, to be exposed 
tothe action of frost and sun and air, 
and to be mixed with the humus we are 
supplying. Second, we grind the soil 
down fine. Weare not ‘‘clodhoppers ;” 
that is, we don’t hop over clods, but 
pulverise them, by alternate harrowing 
and rolling, or the use of clod crusher. 
Third, we stir the soil roughly, occa- 





or gentleman's Pierce Special 
bicycle, price $100. vv. 

The 10 Competiters who send 
nthe Noxtiasgest Nambers 
of coupons from the district in 
which they reside’wi.:! Each re- 
ceive at winner’s option a lady's or 
gentleman's . 

B25. Ww. 





. Competitors who obtain 
wrappers from unsold —- in deal. 
er’s stock will be disqualified. Em- 

of Lever Broth Led, 
and their families, are 





, 





| : 1 iyn, Long and Str ten Is- 
| the ground crosswise of rows with weed- ands, and New Jersey. 


/er, and run the weeder once a week un- 


| til the corn is two or three inches high; 


- Pie 

New York S:ate (out-tde m'f 

SB of N.Y. City, Brooklyn, Long Buffalo, Boston 
and Staten Islands), 











—~Pennsylvanin, 
Virginia and District of 


The pee * weeny 
Spec attern, Compet tors abou 

hy Goo. N. Pleroe & Qo.,.ot sch cbgelionden 

Fitted with Hartford Tires, First- 

class Nick'e Lamp, New Depart- att award the prizes fair- 


Deln- ure Bell, Standard © 
3 ware, Maryiand, West and Hunt Lace Saddle. 


sionally, to bring new particles in con- 
tact with each other. A cultivator with 
| wide teeth on, spring-toothed harrow, 
scraper, and even agood clod crusher 


. ted list of Winners i 
045 A Fire district. will be for- 







and New ) 

Brothers, Ltd., will 
yelometer, }y to the best of their ability and 
pagmam, Sas it is understood 





Columbia. — 


then take the horse hoe and hill up, tak- 





erat compete agree to ac- 
4 TheN ee Sines | LEVER BROS., LTD., | oon thea ‘Laver Bron, 
e e , b es -. . 
| WRw YORK. 
0002000000 — = 






does the kind of work we want along 
this line. Fourth, we keep the soil 





ing pains to adjust the horse hoe so as 


moving, in a cultivated crop, early and 








late. ‘Keep the cultivator teeth hot.” 





to cover all the ground between rows. 
By this method we have comparatively Disc, which is good enough. We level 
clean cultivation with less than one-half | With a brush or smoothing harrow after 
the expense of the old method.— Wm. G | all the manure and fertilizer is well 








Celery On-the Farm. AT a conference held in Paris to dis- 


Celery is an esculent that if used as cuss the feeding of farm animals it was 





‘«The old method of ‘cut and cover’ in Bailey. | worked in with the disc. We plant sweet 


ploughing and then going over the : : , 
Hitt oe | THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR CORN. | COrn with the planter in driils three and 


ground once or twicé with the spike-| , 
: . iq | one-half feet apart, using a Breed Weed- 
tooth harrow and call the field ready for | In order to secure the best results ia | ° wm fed y & 


planting, has given place |raising crops of eny kind, especially | ¢r every time the weeds start, if pos- 


ey hoed it i | sible, until the corn is at least two feet 
| 9 ; ; | 
thorough methods by successful farmers | crope, it is of the utmost import- | : : : 

: Last year, immediately after 


: : , /ance that the soil be not only fertilized | high. 
ith improved implements, and, con-_ y jane 
SS P ‘but well pulverized. This, with the| Picking the corn, we used the McCor- 


sequently,-better crops at a lower cost) 


of production. No farmer should fear 


harrowing his corn ground too much.’ | ‘ . 
owen = x fall, spread the dressing on the furrow | Plowing on light loam land may be an 


Before the seed is up the smoothing 
harrow or the cultivator should begin; 
for the weeds will be up before the corn. 

Throughout the season the corn must 
be kept loose and the weeds subdued. 
From five cultivations 
needed. 

SHALLOW CULTIVATION FOR CORN, 

The Ohio Experiment Station began 
studying the comparative effect of deep 
and shallow culture of cornin 1888. At 


three to 


that time the implements available for | 


shallow culture were imperfect, and for 
two years the results were negative or 
slightiy in favor of deep cuiture. Dur- 
ing recent years general attention has 
been drawn to this subject, especially 
by the results attained at the Illinois 
Experiment Station, and manufacturers 
have produced implements better adapt- 
With some of 


ed to shallow culture. 


the implements the work has been con- | 


tinued in Ohio since 1891, with results 
uniformly in favor of the shallower cul- 
ture, the average yield frow cultivating 
one inch and a half deep with the spring- 
tooth cultivator being six bushels per 
acre greater than from cultivating four 
inches with the double-shovel. 


The same problem has also been 


taken up at thirteen other stations, be- | 


sides the two named, with results gen- 
erally favoring shallow culture. 


station asa single test, forty-five such 


tests have been reported up to the close | Spreading the manure on the furrow, | 


of 1895. Ofthese, twenty-seven showed 
larger yields from shallow culture, seven 
were inconclusive and eleven showed 
larger yields from deep culture. Of 
these latter, however, cultivating only 
three inches deep was in some cases 
‘«deep culture.” 

At Kansas Station, corn planted the 


are | 


Count- | 
ing each season’s experiments at eaeh | 


improved implements of today, is an| mick harvester and binder to secure the 
easy matter. I prefer to plow in the | fodder with perfect satisfaction. Fall 


and thoroughly mix with adisk harrow; | ®dvantage in case of a dry season.— 
as soon as dry enongh in the spring || @e0. E. Chadbourne. 

start the harrow and continus to go| THICK SEEDING FOR POSER. 
over the piece once or twice a week| 7: L- Haecker, of the Minnesota Sta- 
until time to plant; being sure not to| tion, claims that the trials with fodder 
plant too early, especially corn, not| Comm at that Station indicate that thick 
until the ground is thoroughly warm; | seeding produces the best results—more 
| plant with a planter, putting in about | feed per acre and of better quality. He 
four hundred pounds of good fertilizer | 8*Y8* 

to the acre in the hill. In three or four| ‘18 mv ‘ong experience in raising fod- 
days after planting the corn I put on| der corn it always appeared to me that 
the weeder and go over the piece once in| ™0Fe feed per acre could be obtained by 
three or four days, until the corn is too | Planting the corn so thick in the row 
large to let it through without breaking | that no ears would form, than by plant- 
it down. This will do all that is neces- ing in hills, by giving it the same length 
sary to be done, providing the ground of time to mature without the ears that 
has been properly prepared before plant- | }8 required with the ears. ” 

ing, and there is not too much witch- The plan adopted in the 
grass.--B. F. Briggs Minnesota trials is reported 
as follows: 

The furrows in which 
the corn was sown in plots 
one and two are made with 
an ordinary stubble plow; 
they are fully four inches 
deep and some six inches 
wide on the bottom. The 
corn when sown by hand 
makes a row about six 
inches wide with kernels 
from one to four inches 
apart intherow. The best 
results are obtained when 
about 100 pounds of seed 
corn is used per acre. Plots 
three and four were sown 


SWEET CORN PAYS. 

There will not be much yellow corn 
planted this season, all the farmers are 
going to plant sweet corn. Yellow corn 
is so cheap that it does dot pay to raise 
it. Sweet cornis much more profitable. | 53s 
There will be considerable hungarian | 
sown. The great sonsideration here is | 
to get something to take the place of | 
hay. The dry seasons and cold winters 
have cut the hay crop down nearly one- | 
| half, and something must be raised to 
take its place. Sweet corn and hunga. 
rian seem to be the crops here. I have 
plented corn generally on green sward, | 





LEAMING 
CORN. 


with a Keystone single horse drill on 
the 22d of June and harvested the 18th 


and harrowing it in as well as I could, | 
harrowing early and often. I ‘plant! 
with horse planter, cultivating as soon 
as it is fairly up, thus keeping the weeds | Of September. 

dowu so that there is no need of much| In cern-producing sections of Massa- 
hand labor, and I have always succeeded | Chusetts the Leaming seems to be the fa- 
in getting good crops without a great | VOrite variety for ensilage. 
_expense.—J, E. Cartret. 





its merits deserve-would be seen daily 
on every table in the land; yet, by nine- 
tenths of the people, it is looked upon 
as a luxury to be enjoyed only occasion- 
ally. Its comparatively high price no 
doubt debars many from enjoying and 
benefiting by a constant use of it, yet 
there are others-—farmers—to whom the 
cust would be reduced to a minimum — 
not one in twenty of whom provide it 
for their families. 

The plant has valuable medicinal | 
qualities, and if it were used by a cer-| 
tain class of invalids as freely as pota-| 
toes are now used, there would be fewer 
patients sent to our asylums for the in- 
sane, through nervous disorders 

It is useful to nearly all who suffer 
from nervous disorders, certain forms 
of dyspepsia, insomnia, rheumatism, 
and kindred affections; a free use of 
it is almost always followed by marked 
beneficial results; its first effect being 
usually followed by increased appetite 
and more healthful sleep. 

Its cultivation is. not difficult. The, 
seed should be sown in shallow boxes | 
in mellow soil about the first week in 
April, or may be sown in the open 
ground as soon as it is fit to work, if 
preferred. It is small and should be| 
sown thinly in drills, covered not quite, 
ahalf inch deep. One ounce of seed | 
should furnish about 3000 plants. 
When the plants have made a growth 
the tops may be sheared off (taking 
care not to cut into the crown of the 
plant) to induce a stocky growth and_| 
plenty of working roots, which enables | 
the plant to bear transplanting better. 
If the plants make a rapid growth they | 
will be benefited by a second shearing. | 

They should be transplanted from the 
middle of June to the middle of July. | 
The plants require a rich, mellow, moist | 
soil. The old method of cultivation is| 
to dig a deep trench, partially fill it with | 
rich compost, cover lightly with earth | 
in which the plants are to be set, and| 
as they grow fill up the trench around | 
them with earth. This method, after 
the plants are once set, is more conven- 





ient, if artificial moisture must be sup-| : 


plied, but equally good celery can be. 


stated that, in the rearing of calves, 
meat meal used in conjunction with skim 
milk might be advantageously employed. 
For calves for the butcher, however, 
where white veal is desired, it is reeom- 
mended to substitute potato starch for 
meat meal. The cooked starch is added 
to the milk, and calves fed with this 
mixture have commanded the highest 
prices when sold to the butcher. 





A Goop unleached wood ash contains 
from five to seven per cent of potash 
and about two per ceut of phosphoric 
acid. A bushel of such ashes is worth 
about fifteen cents, and for this the far- 


/mer usually gets a bar of soap worth 


about three cents! 





Rye sown early in spring makes the 
very best of early summer pasture. 


Scrofula Eruptions 


Little Cirl the Victim of Impure 
Blood — Suffered Intensely Until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 


‘When three months old, my little 
daughter had eruptions on her face. I 
was obliged to keep her hands tied at 
night and it was necessary to watch her 
during the day. She would scratch her- 
self whenever she had the chance, until 
her clothes would be covered with blood. 
We concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
because I had great faith in it, and after 
awhile, we could see that she was getting 
better. People often asked ‘How did 
that child burn her face?’ and they said 
she would certainly be left with scars, but 
she was not. It is now a year since she 
was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and her 
ace is as smooth and white and soft 
as that of any child.” Mrs. WILBUR 
WELLs, Warren, Conn. 


9 . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

are the best after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pills, aid digestion. 25¢. 


DRUNKENNESS 


Permanently Cured. 














Not a quack remedy, but the Lae | same formu 
a, and precisely the same course of treatment in 
our home, without publicity. that has been used 
or years in one of the largest sanitariums, or 








MODIFIED HILL CULTURE. 
The practice of the modern methods of 
cultivation for our hoed crops wiil so 


last of April and the first week of May) 
has done better for several years than that 
planted earlier or later. The number 
of cultivations giving best results de-| reduce the cost of raising that a profit 
pends on soil, climate and season. In | may be secured on many of our crops, 
1896. which was almost an ideal corn| while by the old practice of hand labor 
season, four cultivations gave better re-| with the hoe none can be secured. I do 
sults at the Kansas Station than fewer| not favor strictly level culture for the 
or more, and the same was true in ’95.| corn crop; the last time of cultivation 
At that Station corn planted in listing | I use a cultivator with wings, throw- 
furrows has given better results than| ing up one or two inches of soil around 
that planted on surface-ploughed lands, | the stalks for a protection against the 


the the down.— 


The Kerosene Mixtures, 


Of the kerosene emulsions I consider 
| the R ley Hubbard the most convenient, 
besides it is perfectly safe to use, writes 
| Horticulturist Pederson of Pennsylva- 
|nia. The formula is one-half pound of 
hard soap dissolved in one gallon of boil- 
|ing water; remove from the fire and 
add two gallons of crude kerosene; mix 
it with a large hand syringe till it has 
the consistency of loppered milk. This 
standard emulsion can then be diluted 


| 
| 


grown on level ground if the soil is | Gold Cure eorahRenenente, in ‘is coun ry, weere 
, nf » gited : | the cost has never been less than $125, besides 
only sufficiently rich and moist. | travel ing expenses and loss of time, This formula 
The plants should be set in was purchased at a large price, but the remedy 
three feet apart, about six or eight 


rows | will be sold at a moderate price, and you need not 
pay until the patient has been — cured of 
inches apart in the row. The soil must | 
: | C. A PARSONS, 
be firmed well about the roots. 


all desire for liquor. For circulars, address 
It makes a rapid growth after the! 154 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


cool, moist nights of early autumn be- i 

gin, and the blanching of that part of | 

the crop that is to be used early should 

be begun in the latter part of August. | 4 
This consists in drawing the stalks| 





We have a good opening fora few live salesmen. 





and as to 


fore the roots had extended into the 


| 
middies were deep and the last two} 


shallow, larger yields were obtained 
than from all shallow or all deep culti- 
vation. 

The results seem rather to favor shal- 
In light and sandy 


low cultivation. 


soils, de2p cultivation, instead of being | 
beneficial, is apt to be hurtfal, because | 


such soils are usually dry, and, if deep- 


ly cultivated, this will break them up| 


until the sun and air will take away so 
much of their moisture as to render them 
altogether toodry. Therefore, shallow 
cultivation is much to be preferred, for 
then the moistare drawn from below by 
capillary attraction will not be distarbed. 
Owing to the same reason shallow cul- 
tivation is best suited toa dry season, 
only it should be frequent. Per contra, 
deep cultivation is the more available in 


a wet season, in that it will tend to dry | 


the soil. It should be borne in mind, 


though, that deep cultivation is meant} 
to be deeper on a heavy soil than on a) 


light one, always. By all means a heavy 
soil should be plowed deep, no matter 
what the season. 


On heavy or clayey soil, the culti- 


method of cultivating, | winds 
where the first two plowings given be-| George Plummer, Jr. 


breaking plants 


with as many parts of water as may be 
wanted for the treatment intended. In 
using the four-lined leaf bug it should, 
according to Mr. Slingerland, of Cornell 
Experiment Station, be usedina strength 
of one part of the emulsion to four or 
five parts of water, and, according to the 
same authority, it should be used for 





WHAT TILLAGE MEANS. 

The word tillage means something to | 
the up-to-date farmer; more than it did | 
to his father or the farmer of thirty | 
| years If one is to use the im-| 
proved implements for doing his work, , 


he must see that everything is done in | the pear leaf blister mite at a strength 
the very best manner. That the| of one to five or seven. The latter cor- 
ground must be well fitted tor the plow, responds with our experiments. For 


the plowing well and thoroughly done, the tree lice on cherry and other trees 
and each step as you advance well done, 


| dilute with nine times the bulk of water. 
or your implement can not do its work. | The easiest and most convenient way 


1! to mix pyrethrum kerosene is to take one 


is of no use to try to use a weeder in| ,ound of hard soap and dissolve in one 
your corn, for the weeder is not in- 


| gallon of boiling water; when the soap 

tended to do the work of a harrow. But | ;, dissolved add one pound of pyreth 
it will do its part well if your ground | am powder, boil for three to four min- 
is in shape for it. So if you neglect oF} ates, remove from the fire and add one 
slight one part in preparing your land | gation of kerosene, and dilute for use 
for the crop you or the must | jike the Riley Hubbard emulsion, but 
| suffer for it, and almost always both.— | don’t use stronger than one to nine or 
C. V. Knight. ten. However, I will here caution you 
ee | toskim off the pyrethrum powder when 

We do our pwowing almost entirely | gijuted betore you apply it to the trees, 
with a National Sulky plow, and one |». 7 know from experience that if ap- 
2,800 pound horses. 


ago. 


is, 


lf your ground is not well harrowed 


crop 


| pair of We) plied without skimming it is apt to hurt 


| . , : — ; 
plow, as is most convenient, either in | the foliage of the trees. The excess of 
| the spring or in the fall (the later the | soap and the adding of the pyrethram 
better), as each may have its advantages. | jake this emulsion, in certain cases, 


vator should go deeper than upon light) It requires but little more time to plow,| jore desirable and effective than the 


or sandy ones. 


Below are given a few opinions of| land plowed in the spring from the} 
practical New England growers upon | greensward, especially if rocky, than 


the general care of the corn crop. 
CORRECT CORN CULTURE. 


| pulverize, and suitably fit for seeding, | pijey Hubbard emulsion. 





Amona orchard pests, the three worst, 
| would be necessary for the bare pulver-| viz: the codling moth, canker worm of 


izing of the fall plowed land, and reduc-| the apple and the plum curculio, have 





I plant the corn with a planter, and |ing it toa like condition, which with| been most successfully treated by spray- 
before it gets up go over it with a weed-| the old spike harrow was an impossibil-| ing, and at the same time many other 


er, and if the ground is smooth enough | ity. In place of this we use the Climax | enemies have been destroyed. 


closely together and hilling up the earth | 
around them sufficiently close to keep | 
them in that position, continuing the | W. D. CHASE & C0., 
process as the plants grow. ger 


@EPARATOR 
Two fourteen-inch boards set up on | BA RGAI N 
edge, one on each side of the row, and 


I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


as close as possible to the plants, isa SECOND HAND CRRAM SEPARATORS 


J — : 8. | 

sufficient hilling aed for some varietic ’ | Of various sizes and different makes, These ma- 

and for plants that are to be used cooked | chines are in first class condition, having just 
. . come from the repair shop. Address 

as vegetables, blanching is not necessary , 


P. O. BOX 856, Philadelphia, Pa, 
only as it makes the stalks more tender | 
and adds somewhat to thvir appearance. | 
Celery «onli . | fore the U. 8. Patent 
ery for winter use should be hilled | Office. Honest, 
up later. It may be dug up in clumps, | ee ne an ee 
late in the fall, and the clumps packed er § 
closely, with adhearing earth, in boxes 
or bins in the cellar; or if it has been 
grown in trenches it may be left in them | 
if the tops are covered with boards and | 
over them plenty of strawy litter, where | 
it will keep well after quite severe frosts , 
—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


We pay salary or commission. Write us for terms. 


Nurserymen, 
Malden, Masa 


Consulting Expert 
in patent causes be- 


Rejected applications a spe- 
HUBERT E. PECK, 


owan Bidg., Washington,b.C 








MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. C0., CLINTON, 10WA. 














Hay Farming. 

Hay is my main crop, and for that I. 
work. Break as soon as you can after 
haying, taking pains to turn smoothly ; 
Spread on dressing and harrow thor- 
oughly; then use a heavy brush and fol- 
low with a hoe to take care of any sods, ee 
dead furrows and uneven places; pick | tadinal) team and Electric Lines. 
all stones that a light roller will not roll | y 4 wobLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston: 
in; seed with herdsgrass and redtop if! = 


cueai‘cs ness ORFAT BARGAIN 


light roller. More of your grass will | 
be alive the next spring than if covered | French Roof House of 16 rooms at Savin Hill. 


deeper and thereby killed by the lift of | In good repair, with hot and cola water and all 
. . a modern improvements. From 7000 to 8000 feet 
fall freezing. At any time in spring) of land. Set back from street about 30 feet, mak- 
$4 3 ° : ing good front yard. Will sell for one balf of its 
before it is through ‘freezing nights, first. cost, which was 15,000. otis is a fine lace 
or little money. Apply to 8S. PLOUG A 

sow clover seed. I have twenty acres | 178 DEVONSHIRE ? T., BOSTON, MAss. 


FARMS 


mm 108 = 


Dedham and Milton 


From $2500 to $16,000. 
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SOUTHERN Lead (see 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. 

SALEM Cleveland. 

Salem, Mass. 
comm ee FREE 2.227 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 1 


] ONT be 
pound foolish by buying 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White 





penny wise and 


as-good mixtures, ‘so 


called White Lead,’ or other 
substitutes for Pure White Lead. 


ting, the cost of labor 


so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
rial that the best only should be 


he dest is Pure White 
list of brands which are 


genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 


Lead Tinting Col- 
desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
information and card showing samples of colors tree; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application. 


Broadway, New York. 



















JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 


Whitman Agricultural Works, Auburn, Me., 


King of the Cornfield CORN PLANTER and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTO 


This machine plants corn, peas, beans, beet and similar seeds with or without fer- 


Patentees and Manufacturers of the 


tilizer, wet or dry. The fertilizer drops right and 
left of the seed, mixes with the soil and will not 
injure the seed. This feature is not found in any 
other machine. It drops any quantity of seed or 
fertilizer at desired distances, in hills, checks or 
drills, One man with horse can plant 7 to 10 
acres per day. Price $25.00. We prepay freight 
on receipt of price, Simple, durable, fully war- 
> ranted. For full particulars, write or call on 


47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Are you looking, not for the 
cheapest, but the best . 
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y in the market. Send for our 
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ECLIPSE and FAIRBANKS. 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN on com. 
plete outfits, and plans submitted. 


TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE. 


Woopven Towers. 


CHAS. J. JACER CO., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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HE—-GRASS— A 
GRAY GABLES 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S LETTER - 
GRAY GABLES, BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 
Sept. 14th, 1895. 
ANDREW H. WARD, Esq. 
DEAR SIR: 

The results obtained from the use of the 
chemical fertilizer you sent me on my pasture land 
was entirely satisfactory Yours very truly, 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Original on file. 


No where in the world is the grass greener, 
richer or more beautiful than at Gray Gables, 
President Cleveland’s estate. 

Enough Inodorous Concentrated Plant Food for 
100 plants sent by mail for 10c. 

Before treating YOUR LAWN this season send 
for circular, which contains instructive intorma- 
tion on the subject of lawns. Call, if possible; 
consultation gratis. 


ANDREW H. WARD, 
CONSULTING AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST 
153 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRD‘:, 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLI 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


FOR SALE. 


No. 1—BULL CALF, 1 monthold. Solid color 
white tongue. Dam, first calf, the: efore, not test 
ed; grandam tested in 14 days, on moderate ra 
tion, 14 ths. 2 oz. butter; great grandam, Nannie 
Harper 7248, has 3 tested daughters. Sire com 
bines the best blood of Tennessee, Signal, Dar1- 
ington, Albert 44. McClellan, Pansy, and Import- 
ed. Dan half the same Tennessee blood, 4 
Signal, 144 Nannie Harper 7248. 

No. 2—BULL CALF, 2 weeks old. 
black tongue. 
Sire as above. 
Helier, 4 Rajah. 

Both these calves have good rudimenta~y teats 
and escutcheons, the second remarkable ones; 
both strong and vigorous and very handsome. 


JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
BOLTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FARM FOR SALE. 


One of the most desirable in the Deer- 


field River Valley. Address 
E. E.STRATTON, - - Buckland, Mass. 








Solid color, 
Dam, 6000 tbs. rich milk per year. 
Dam, balf inbred Signal, % St. 





Farms for Sale. 


EAUTIFUL ESTATE, in town of Middle- 

boro, containing 4 acres of fine land, with an 
abundance of fruit, anqd‘all suitable for house lots. 
Buildings consist of house of two stories and L, 
shed, stable, and cow house; house contains 20 
rooms, has bath, furnace, hot and cold water; all 
buildings in good repair, newly shingled and 
painted; stable for cows, 2 horses and carriages, 
poult: y house for 100 fowls, 20 apple trees, 100 
pear, 4@ acre grape vines, cherries, peaches, cur- 
rants, raspberries, strawberries, asparagus beds, 
shrubbery and ornamental trees in abundance. 
The town has an'excellent system of water works, 
sewers, electric and gas plant, good schools, good 
roads, and is the R.R. junction of 6 roads. his 
is a valuable piece of property; only 8 minutes’ 
walk to station, 15 to stores and churches. Price 
$9000, one half can remain on mortgage 


yA 8) MILES OUT. Village farm, with milk 
route. 60 acres; 20 tillage, 40 pasture 
and wood. 2 story house and ell, ten rooms. 
Barn 40x60; hennery and corn house. 40 fruit 
trees, peach and apple. Keeps ten head stock 
that — with the place, 8 cows, 1 horse. and all! 
the farming tools. % mile from churches and 
schools, 1 mile to P.O. Can show several other 
equally as good farms same day. Prices and 
terms made easy. 











1 ENTLEMAN’S PLACE. 18 miles out. 14 

¥ acres land; 2story house, and stable, sever- 
al fine out om ee a Fruit of all kinds. 14 rooms 
in house, lighted by electricity; 2 front rooms 
carpeted at cost of $500 each, these remain. This 
property cost $20,000, owner’s price today is 
P7000 — will consider an offer. Right in village; 
electrics pass the door. % mile to station. A 
large part of purchase price can lay on mortgage. 


Milk Routes for Sale. 





N ILK ROUTE FOR SALE, with 16 cows 1 
a bull, large and small cans, cooler, milk and 
feed paiis. 4 tons salt hay. Milk sells for 7 cts. 
year around. It’s hard to find a better chance 
than this. Owner requires his whole time in his 
other business Only 12 miles from Boston. This 
can be bought for $800, 


WANTED. 


Wanted—A farm with stock an¢ tools, to rem 
or run on shares, with privelege of buying. One 
that will corte 12 to 20 cows. Would like one 
with a good milk route. Can give good references. 
Address as below. 


Wanted—Small farm with good buildings, in 
Essex Co. or southeastern N.H.. not over 2 miles 
from R. R. station, and on line of through ser vice 
to Boston. Send full particulars anc price to ad. 
dress below. 





RETAIL MILK ROUTE, of 10 to 15 or 
A more cans. Family trade. Prefers south of 
Boston, but would go 20 miles out, north or west 
of the city. Any one having such to sell can find 
acustomer by applying to J. A. WILLEY, 178 
DEVONSHIRE ST., BosToNn. 





Five to thirty acres with buildings, withi , 
miles of Boston. Send full partica! 8 to. ~_ 





J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St., 
Room 502 ston 


LEGAL NOTICES. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of ALMIRA 

S. WALKER, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased : 

HEREAS, Eva J. Walker, the administra- 
\ trix of the estate of sald deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final account 
of her administration upon the es ate of said de- 
ceased. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell,in said County, on 
the nfteenth day of June. A.D 1897, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administratrix is ordered to serve this 
citation 4 delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, be- 
fore said Court, or by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day at least before said Court, and by mailing, 
post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known per- 
sons interested in the estate seven days at least 
before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of May, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
ty-seven. 8. H. Foisom, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLEHEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of MARIA F. 
K. SCHMITZ, otherwise called Mary F. C. 
SCHMITZ and MARIA F. C. ScHMriTz, late of 
Somerville in said County, deceased. 

WwW a Occrnen Seeremsens parperting te 

be the last will and testament of said de- 


bate, by Josephine Barbara Schmitz. who pray‘ 
that letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
ou her official bond. 

You are herebycited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, onthe eighth day of Jun+, a.p. 1897, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is nereer directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a nowapeger 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, atleast, before said Court, and by mailing, 
post-paid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days, at least, before said Court. 

itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this eighteenth day of May, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
ty seven. 8S. H. Foutsom, Reygister. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the devisees, legatees and all other persons in- 
terested in the estate of SARAH A. W. PHIPPS, 
late of Holliston, in said County, deceased. 

yj HEREAS, Otis B. Bullard, executor of the 

will of said deceased, has presented to said 

Court his petition for license to sell at private 

sale, in accordance with the offer named in said 

poutten. or upon such terms as may be adjudged 

est, the whole of a certain parcel of the real 
estate of said deceased for the payment of lega- 
cies and charges of administration, and for other 
reasons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to souete at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said county, 
on thelfirst day of June, A.p. 1897, at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same shonld not be granted. 

And said pene is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to each person 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said court, or by publishing the same in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, the last publication to be one 
dav, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said court, this eleventh day of May, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
ty-seven. S. H. Foisom, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the devisees under the will and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of HARRIET 
CROWELL, late of Holliston, in said County, 
deceased. 

\ HEREAS, Robert R. Rose, executor of the 

will of said deceased, has presented to said 

Court his petition for license to sell at private 
sale, in accordance with the offer named in said 
yetition, or upon such terms as may be pazecgoe 
yest, the whole of a certain parcel of the real 
estate of saic deceased for the payment of debts 
and charges of adminstration, and for other rea- 
sons set forth in said petition. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the first day of June a.p. 1897, at nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
why the same should not be granted.” ~ 

And said | ee see is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering acopy thereo! to each person 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least be- 
fore said Court, or by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks. in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 4 newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this sixth day of May, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and nine- 
ty-seven. S. H. FoLsom, Register. 





Commonwealth of ‘Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
COURT OF INSOLVENCY. 
7 (sR AL) , 

Oall persons interested in the estate of JOHN 

ASHLEY of Somerville, in said County, Insolv- 

ent Debtor. GREETING: 

PON the petition of said John Ashley, insolv- 
| ent debtor, praying that a discharge may be 
granted to him. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Court of In- 
solvency, to be held at Cambridge, within and for 
said County of Middlesex, on the tenth day of 
June, A.D, 1897, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any have, against the same. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion, by publishing the same once in each week 
for = successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 
Boston, in the County of Suffolk. the ast publica- 
tion to be five days, at least, before sai Court 
and to send or cause to be sent, a copy of this 
notice properly mailed, postage prepaid, to allthe 
known creditors of said insolvent debtor seven 
da 8 at least before ald Court, ‘ 

ness, J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
Judge of said Court, this sixth day’ of May, 
in the year one thousand. eight hundred and nine. 
ty-seven. 8S. H. Foisom, Register. 
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POULTRY. | 


Does Poultry-Raising Pay? 


MR. RUDD BELIEVES IN PLENTY OF ROOM, 
AND IN REASONABLE METHODS. 


We were recently called upon by a 
party who had performed quite a jour- 
ney for the express purpose of an inter- 
view, writes W. H. Rudd, in the Poultry | 
Monthly, and with a most earnest in-| 
quiry whether we firmly believed that a 
could be realized | 
from the poultry business. Now, after | 
all that has been written and said on 
this topic for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, it would almost seem that the sub- 


comfortable living 


ject was exhausted and that the ques- 
tion was superfluous, notwithstanding 
which, however, we were unable to give 
an unequivocal answer, either in the 


atlirmative or negative. 


ONE EXAMPLE. 
Perhaps a year ago we visited a dis- 


The 


tant poultry farm by request. 
buildings were unusually good, but 
were very much overstocked, and the 


fowls were confined in yards less thana 
quarter the proper size, and which con- 
tained not a solitary spear of vegetation. 
The ground was absolutely as bare as 
the cranium of the bald-headed 
patriarch that ever wandered through 
this howling wilderness, and the only 
living thing in the yards visible to the 


most 


naked eye were the fowls themselves, 
who were tbus deprived of the occasion- 
al exercise and diversion of pursuing 
even a festive grasshopper; but hav- 
ing little to do and still less ambition to 
do it, they stood or moped listlessly 
about, seeming to say by their actions, 
“Oh, that night would come!” Acold, 
almost bordering on roup, was prevalent 
in the flocks, and the general impres_ 
sion which they gave was anything but 
encouraging. We were informed that 
the flocks had known 
strained liberty, but had been reared in 
partial confinement, although not quite 
so closegas they were then enduring. 
The production of eggs at the time of 


never unre. 


our visit varied from two to six per 
cent, and the flocks were simply a dead 
load for their owner to carry. 

was a case of failure. 
Probably we did not the 
causes, but we saw enough to account 


Now, here 


discover all 
for it. In the first place, as we have 
already stated, we do not believe that 
poultry can be successfully reared to 
maturity in confinement, and, secondly, 
we claim that they cannot be success- 
fully kept in 
maturity on 


crowded quarters. If 


reared to unlimited or 
imple range, and thus given a vigorous 
constitution, they can then be success- 
fully kept in confinement, but even then 
esch fowl should be allowed not less 
than four square feet of floor room (and 
eight square feet would be better) ard 
should be compelled to and 
We know that many 


exercise 
work fora living. 
breeders claim to successfully rear their 
poultry to maturity in confinement, and 
pronounce them healthy and vigorous, 
We with these 
breeders, but simply suggest that pos- 
sibly we are not both talking about the 
same thing. A gentleman not far from 
us claims to have successfully reared 


invite no controversy 


robins this year in a covered yard thirty 
feet We them, 
watched their growth and misery and 
They are no more to be 


square. have seen 
pitied them. 
compared with those reared naturally 
on our own farm and vicinity, and daily 
seen on our lawn, than the city youth, 
composed mostly of collar and necktie, 
cuffs, creased pants, sharp-toed shoes, 
pale face, peaked nose, and who looks 
as if he had been buried and dug up 
again, is to be compared with the sunny- 
faced, rosy-cheeked, mascular-limbed 
lad, in his overalls and cowhide boots, 
who hails from the country. 


HEALTHY 
A walk of less than a mile brought 
The poul- 


FOWLS. 


us to another poultry farm. 
try houses were unusually small, poor- 
ly built, out of repair and filthy, not- 
withstanding which, the fowls, every 
one of which seemed to be enjoying 
unrestrained liberty, were perfectly 
healthy and in the best possible condi- 
tion. We looked in vain for the 
first symptom of disease »nd were in- 
formed that the yield was then 
from 60 to 75 per cent, which agreed 
with the estimate we had already formed, 
judging from the appearance of the 


flocks. 


even 


To 
egy 


DEPENDS UPON THE MAN, 


Now as to a reply to the question, 


‘Can a comfortable living be real- 


business?” In 


ized from the poultry 


shall we 


view of the foregoing what 
say? It depends entirely upon the in- 


dividual and upon the mode of proce- 


dure adopted. Here are two neighbors 


engaged in the business almost side 
by side. One fails and the other suc- 
ceeds. One robs his poultry of their 


rights, and for every $10 worth of 
vrass which he attempts to save he 
losses 8200 in poultry products. The 
‘ther is content to travel a few rods 


tarther for his grass, and by treating his 
poultry naturally, not to sity humanely, 
makes them pay large returns even in 
rs alone, and at this late day of ineu- 


bators and brooders, it is unnecessary 
for us to add that if eggs can thns be 
produced in abundance and properly 
fertilized (which is not diffienlt) the 
profit can be increased at least fourfold | 
by converting them into chickens. 


‘than young ones. 


APIARY. 














Bee Notes, 


Old queens are more inclined to swarm 





If you requeen all 
colonies this spring with young queens, | 
swarming will be greatly lessened and | 


colonies will become mach stronger. | 


* | 
Young queens exceed older ones in lay- 


ing eggs, and are much less inclined to | 


swarm. 

All frames of comb that have not been 
cut up and mutilated by mice, moths or | 
otherwise, may be used for any purpose 
except to produce marketable comb hon. | 
They may be used in the brood} 
chamber, or supers for extracting, or) 
storing comb honey for the use of the| 
bees. Combs always become dark if) 
brood is raised in them, but does not} 
injure them. There is scarcely a limit| 
to the time of usefulness of frames of: 
comb, if taken care of. 


ey. 


The recrets of large honey crops are | 
strong colonies and abundance of stor- 
age room, together with a good honey | 
flow. Don’t be so foolish as to neglect | 
to give your bees a place to store honey. | 
This is done very frequently by placing | 
on a small surplus capacity, and then 
complain at the end of the season that 
the bees did not store 200 pounds of 
honey in a ten-ponnd box. 
for nothing and board themselves; give 
them plenty of room.—Rural World. 


HONEY TEA. 


Fancy Strawberries. 


TO GET THE BEST TRADE, GROW THE 
BEST FRUIT. 


In most fruit markets competition is 
so great that ordinary fruit no longer 
brings high prices. For that reason 
some of our veteran growers aim at 
quality and size rather than quantity, 
and their fruit often brings double price 
in Boston market. Their product per 
acre may be less, but the cash returns 
are large. In the course of this article 


_the method is given of growing high 


grade berries, as told in American Gar- 
dening by R. M. Kellogg. 


PLENTY UF SUNLIGHT. 

Fancy strawberries are easily grown if 
certain conditions are complied with, and 
these requirements are that there must 
be a large plant isolated so that every 
part of its foliage and especially the 
crown shall be fully exposed to the sun. 
We all understand that the leaves per- 
form the office of stomach and lungs to 
the plant. Fully ninety-five per cent 
of all agricultural plants by weight, 
comes from the atmosphere. The roots 


|take up water from the ground, this | than in the matted row. 


is charged with nitrates and certain 
mineral substances which are passed up 


|to the leaves where the water is given | protection. 


off and carbon gathered which is com- 


Bees work | Dimed with the minerals from the roots say all important, feature is that the | 


by the aid of the sun’s light. This pro- 
cess cannot go on actively in even mod- 
erate shade, and is wholly suspended in 
the dark. If the crown of a strawberry 


| DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby’’ Cream Sepe- 












—e Ag guaranteed supert 
or all imitations and 
infringements. Endorsed by 
all authorities. More than 
100,000 in use. Sales ten to 
Ail styles and sizes $40 
styles an .- to 
$225.- Save $5.- to $10.- 
per cow per year over any 
setting as and $3.- to 
5.- per cow 


Dai Se tor 
Catalogue. 0. 257, 
containing a fu 


of practical dairy- 
ing information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranoo.rH & Canat Sts., | 74 CorTLANoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Those varieties which are chiefly valu- 
| able because of large-sized fruit should 
never be grown in any other way. 

The objection is often raised that the 
fruit needs shade. If the ground is 
i Tich and runners cut as fast as formed, 
|the fohage will be abundantly large 








| and fruit will be much better protec ed 
The natural | 
habit for the plant is to put a large leaf 
over each berry to give it the needed 


Uomposting, a Waste of Labor. | 


My experience in composting manure | 
is that it is a waste of labor, fertility and | 
of nature’s chemical forces, writes F. A. | 


rators were first and | Putnam of Dudley, in a prize article’ 
published by an exchange. The only, 


plausible reasons that l ever heard ot | 
for composting manure was to rot it) 
down and thus make it fine and the| 
plant food therein more readily «available. | 
The best place to do this composting is | 
in the soil of the field where the man-| 
ure is to be used; .he horse-power can | 
be used to good advantage, which is far | 
more economical than man power. Be-| 
sides the soil of the field will get the full | 
benefit of the chemical action of fer-| 
menting manure which, trom my cx: | 
perience, it is of a good deal of benefit, | 
especially when applied to strong grow- | 
ing crops like corn. Fermenting ma-| 
nure in heaps as compared to the soil ot | 
the field is on a par to the cook who. 
should ferment her yeast in a separate | 
dish from that which contained her | 
dough for bread. Undoubtedly the yeast | 
would ‘-work” if conditions were favor- | 
able, but it~ geod effect on the dough | 


would be lost. Fermenting manure in| 


| heaps is a method of the past and should 


be avoided by all who are farminy for 





| The next most important, and I might 


‘plant shall be in strong breeding or 
fruiting condition, of which I will speak 
|On another occasion. Suffice it now to) 
| say that the grower who expects to com. | 


Mention is made in German papers of is excluded trom sunlight strong buds | mand his local market and choose high- | 


an old man who attributes his hearty 
vigor in extreme old age largely to the) 
use of what he calls honey tea. Many | 
will find upon trial that this same drink 


‘ ; ‘ - 
will be for them wholesome and refresh- | the plant and shut off the light, but in | 
ing. Take a teacup of hot water, put| the isolated plant the foliage will ar- 


into it extracted honey in quantity to 
suit the taste, and there’s your honey 
tea all ready to sip. If extracted honey 
is not on hand, the liquid part drained 
from comb honey may be used, or even 


will not form 
will not go on. 

In the thick matted row the leaves 
of other plants fall over the crown of 


range itself to do all this work in great 
perfection, and so secure the best re- 
sults. 

ROOM FOR ROOTS. 


Then again there must be an abun- 


| berries in hills. 


| 


| Canadian Letter. 





Ep. Mass. PLOUGHMAN: DEAR Sir:— | 
In my last letter I gave a description in | 
miniature of the places of interest on | 
| the route to and around Lakes St. John 
‘and Edward. After spending a few 
| days viewing the rich and wonderful | 





a piece cut from comb honey, only in| dance of root pasturage. If the ground | W°rks of nature around these enchant- 


the latter case the wax as well as the 
honey is present. If children must 


be rich and mellow, the plant left to 
itself will send its roots out systemati- 


|ing and beautiful lakes, surrounded by | 
lofty hills on every side, the tourist will 





have a hot drink this will be much bet- cally and occupy every inch of the|them take the Lake St. John train for 
ter for them than a decoction of coffee! ground within two or three feet, and | Roberval Lake, which will take him to 


or tea 





Crimson Clover for Fertility. 

The following are some of the points 
to be kept in mind in sowing crimson | 
clover for the North. Get home-grown 
seed, not imported, sow early in July, 





is able to sustain the plant abundantly 
in imparting to its fruit firmness of 
texture, rich flavor and all the other 
good qualities. 
CUT THE RUNNERS. 

Strawberries multiply themselves in 
two ways. First by seeds and then by 
buds or runners. 


and depend on growth only up to Decem- 
ber. Sow only with the object to im- 
prove the soil; sow to keep down weeds, ‘he wire as soon as it appears it wil 


and for a winter covering to the soil, throw its strength back to the crown 
The better the previous cultivation, the and will then seek to multiply by form- 
greater will be the growth. It is adapt-| Mg @ new seed bud or crown on the 


ed to ull kinds of soil, but especially | Side of the old plant, and if we an, PO int the tourléts ‘should take 
cutting these runners new crowns and | & po! ae 
fruit buds continue to form and the |* branch train which will take them to 


to sandy soil. If soil is rather poor, 


apply two hund-ed and fifty pounds of 


muriate of potash per acre to give it a| Plant is built up to mammoth propor- ta : 
;1\ tions. I have frequently had plants | Place to visit. It has a population of 


grow as large as a bushel basket and |®bout 1000. A few cays could be spent 
h as four quarts of the | #t its good hotel with advantage. There 


more vigorous start. If farmers w 
study this plant, and use it judiciously, 
it will be the cheapest way possible to | Produce —— 
build up rundown land. Nitrogen, the finest fruit. 

most expensive plant food, need not be| 
purchased, only potash and phosphoric 
acid occasionally, thus saving much o 
ner cutter. 


the present heavy outlay for commerciay 
press down on the handle. 


fertilizers 

The possibilities for improvement by 
the use of crimson clover are far greater 
than farmers realize. It must not be 
condemned on one or two trials when | Which 
red clover has failed in many places for 
the past twenty years.— Country Gentle- 
man. 


rapidly and easily done. 





Situations for Blackberries. 


, and tl sut it all off. 
Blackberries will generally do well | omgpdavero cage breech 


on low land, if winter protection is| 
given; but if the hardy varieties are 
without protection, high land 
should be chosen. The soil should be 
neither the light sand nor heaviest | 
In fertilizing, bear in mind that 
ground rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid makes strong, firm wood, and). 

. , , is also rendered unable to 
greatly aids seed formation, while that buds or mature fine fruit. 
excessively rich in nitrogen makes the HIGH CULTURE. 

Another requisite for hill culture is 
that the ground shall be very rich anu 
thorough culture given. It will not 
deeply | do to let the plants become smothered 
worked and subsoiled, we plow fur-| in weeds or dry out for the want of 
rows about eight fect apart and SIX | frequent surface tillage. Unless a really 
inches deep, set plants about three feet large plant can be secured it is better 
apart, taking care not to expose the that we let it grow in a limited matted 
roots, loaded, as they are, with the cal-| .\. never in a thickly matted row. 

The plant -hould be given only the 
room it absolutely requires to do its 
work, being 
complied with, the more plants we 
the more fruit we 


|plant is as great as in trees. 
used 


clay. 


make new 


wood soft and succulent and easily win. 
ter killed: hence, al) the wood ashes 


should be saved for the blackberry 


patch. Having our ground 


luses, but cover them at once and firm 


the soil, and cultivate shallow the same 


day of setting, so the water may draw hence these conditions 


up around the plant and nourish it at 


this critical period.—R. M. Kellogg, in 


can get on an acre 


American Gardening. shall get. 
= ae ae METHOD. 

SoA BEANs have 34 per cent protein 
and 16.9 fat. 


rich in those very qualities for which we 


My practice has been to set varieties 


(like Crescent, Warfield and Cyclone) 
buy cotton-seed meal and ginten. A 


ton of soja beans is 33 1-2 bushels. 


Land that will make 40 to 50 bushels of 
corn will make more than aton of beans. 


een inches in the row, using the wee 


considerable growth of crowns, and 
Y . 33 1-2 shels wi “nis . P P 
A crop of 33 1-2 bushels will farnish| then a cultivator with the pulverizer 


two tons of bean straw, after the seed) sttachment. If the land was 


has been taken ont. 





I would set 30x30 inches, and 
*OR SALE—Bull Calf, ¢éropped 

Jan. 21, 1897. 

markings. Sire, Hood Farm Pogis O2<ar 2 
40684. Dam. Farcy Bee 37496, | etc., about 36x36 inches 

test,15 ths. 8 oz.,by Fancy’s Harry tales 
9777, the sire of 33 in ths 14%. | both ways. 
list; 2d dam, Beeswax 9807, 17 
ths. 50z.. has 5 daughters in the | 
list; 3d dam, Bisma 1870, the dam | 
of 3 tested cows. Write for 
price. HOOD FARM, 
erseys Lowell, 

Mass. 


Hoo 
Far 


VARIETIES. 


And the answer is short—all varieties 


If the plant be re- Rhee ; gfe 
stricted in making runners, by cutting | $®™ey fish imaginable, weighing from 
|| five to six pounds. There are three fine 


. this purpose we use the automatic run- 
t rr eine 4 
Place it over the plant and | Richelieu Co. boats land that run from | 


Two fin. | Quebec to Chicoutimi. 
gers are forced around by the spiral | 
‘shaft and gather up the runners and something grand. Towering hills and, 
draw them under knives on each side, | mountains are to be seen in the distance, 
are then forced down and the | and glimpses of rugged grandeur meet 
runners thus cut off. The work is | the eye at every turn. 

The great 
‘point is to cut the runners before they | Wy is the only rail route to these de- 
have formed leaves. It will not do to|lightful summer resorts, and for the | 
‘Jet a large amount of foliage make on| fishing grounds north of Quebec and 


The necessity of maintaining a bal-|the Canadian Adirondacks. 
ance between root and branch in the|trip unequalled in America, through 
In its| matchless forests, mountain, river and | 
‘normal condition the amount of roots | lake scenery, down the majestic Sag- 
is equal to foliage and removal of the | "enay by daylight and back to the tor- 


latter brings on a congested condition, 
the plant is weakened, and attacks of | seaside resorts on the lower St. Law-_| 
rust, insects and fungi invited; and it rence, with their first-class hotels. 


in rows thirty inches apart and eight- 
dg. | knows that the growing of strawberries, 


ing machine till the plant had made a 


not so 
much of an object and I had no weeder, 
larger 
Has a few white | varieties like Marshall, Enormous, Belt, 
and cultivate 


The question is often asked what va- 
‘rieties are best suited to hill culture? 


one of the finest hotels in the Province. 
| This is one of the most interesting 
and wonderful lakes in the territory, it 
|is so large and there are so many inter- 
esting objects to be seen. It is the an- 
_glers’ paradise. Vast numbers of land- 
| locked salmon sport in its clear, glassy 


| waters. These salmon the most 


are 


| steamers runniog to different points on 
‘the ‘ake and to the fishing grounds, 


| thirty miles acrosa. 


| After spending a few days at this in- 


| 


Chicoutimi. This is a very interesting | 


/are numerous lakes and ponds that af- 


The work of keeping off the runners | ford excellent sport for the angler. This 
is not so great if done by machine. For | Village is delightfully located, being at 


| the head of navigation, and is where the | 


The scenery around Chicoutimi is 


The Quebec and Lake St. John rail- | 


| Lake St. John and Chicoutimi through | 
A round 


| tress city, touching at all the beautiful | 
Tadousac is one of the most interest- | 
ing points on the route, where anglers | 
and travellers out of health should make | 
it a point to stop over. The cool, fresh 
air coming from the ocean is very invig- | 
orating. There is no more healthy place | 
on the route. A first-class hotel is own- | 
ed and varried on under the excellent 
management of the Richelieu Naviga- | 
tion Co. The scenery is wild and grand | 
in every direction, and there are a great | 
many relies of ancient days to be seen. 
A. RANKIN. 





| Cookshire, P.Q. 





| Advantages of Fruit Farming. 
| A fruit farm is continually increasing 
}in value as the trees grow larger, and 


very little of our income has to go for 


A te of soja beans is : . . ‘rtilizers er aj shaust- 
A tOm Of onye ORR TP) aa making a large amount of foliage | fertilizers, our crops not being exhaust 


Who ever heard of a fruit farm 
Every fruit grower 


| jng. 
| being worn out? 
and blackberries im- | 
The sunshine, rain and | 


red raspberries 
proves the land. 
air supply most of the raw material to! 


giftof God. Our employes are the trees 
and plants, and they are never on a 
strike. 

The advantages of being able to give 


our neighbors’ children during the sum. 
mer vacation is worth considering. Very 
few in any other vocation can do this.— 
M. Crawford, Millesburg, ©. 





make our crops, and these are the free’ 


| 


profitable employment to our own and | 


profit, as, like the old open fire-place, it | 
isa wasteful way of utilizing nature’s 
forces. 





: 


and fruit development | paying customers, will grow his straw- is a vigorous feeder and re 


sponds well to liberal fertiliza- 
tion. On corn lands the yield 


_ increases and the soil improves 


if properly treated with fer- 
tilizers containing not under 
7% actual 
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Ladjes,’ Gents’ & Boys’ 

AGENTS. | in prizes 

STO _ “| For those who B | C YC L E 5 
a “— leave — PREMIUMS 
P Oo 
per ae ome oulap vith. - R E e ] 
Ever out leaving your 

y Sitting Room. 
Subscriber Vous — 
ee e FINE 
Elegant P 1anos FISHING one. ye ha 
Paintings. OUTFITS, — 
ter me “4 AND ROD, In Three Days 
Latest () ons tat : Two Day’s 
CE ed 
atc 
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Fine er AGENTS Work Wilt 
or 

Framed EVERY TOWN. Often Cet a 
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LADIES’ & GENTS’ 


Gold 
Watches 


’* Boss” 15 yr. cases. Your choice 
of movements Elgin or Waltham 


FR EE TO OUR 


PATRONS. 








Retail Price, 
$12.00. 


mlm (Fe (Fen te 
FEWER 


Send for a copy of 
“CREAN,” i 


the best magazine }) 
published, contain- e = 
ing our great ») yy 
PREMIUM LIST, {jj __ 10,000 

Free for the asking. i 

Nothing like it ever ie Ke 
wegen aps It 5 Yours for a few hours work. ) 
eats hard times : vi 


AL 
— 
~~ 


$100,000 will be expended to increase the circulation of “CREAM.” 


Our offers are genuine. 


of the company. References, People’s National Bank, o 


Ex-Mayor E. F. Hanson is Manager and Treasurer 
Belfast, or any 


commercial agency. Address Cream Publishing Co., Belfast, Maine. 





Potash. 


A trial of this plan costs but 
little and is sure to lead to 
profitable culture. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
riment on the best farms in the United States—és 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for & 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


A Stable A Reliable _ 
Disinfectant e Insecticide 





Keep the cattle healthy and free from 
tuberculosis. P. D. Q. Powder kills 
germs as well as insects, in stables, ken- 
nels and hen houses. 
“It does the work claimed for it.” 
—Turf, Field and Farm. 
“Best article on the market.” 
—American Sportsman, 
**We have pro ved its valne.” 
—American Stock Keeper. 
“Relhabie article—a good disinfectant.” 
— Massachusetts Ploughman. 
“Works like magic.” 
—Pacific Poultryman. 


* All dealers, or send to 


Worcester Compound Co., Worcester, Mass. 














POULTRY. 


Several Carloads, 


Nice Quality, 
In Lots to Suit. 


Low Prices to Dealers or Others, 
C. A. PARSONS, 


35 Park Street, 


154 Commercial St., | 
| CHELSEA. 


BOSTON. | 


SITTING HENS 


Will sit Eggs will hatch, Chieks will 
row where LAMBEKT’sS DEATH 
o LICK Is used Safe. yet sure Trial 

A size LOe postpaid; Loo oz, by Ex. $1. 
Rook FREE 

D. J. LAMBERT, Box 312. APPONAUG, R.I 
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Boy’s 
Success 


This 15-year-old boy 
owns and manages a 


2 
Gerry B. LAWRENCE, rat : 
ASHBY, MASS. successful poultry 
tarm. Beginning with 








a few common hens he is now a large, success- 
2 ful raiser of pure-bred fowls. He won seven 
$ sremiums at the Boston Poultry Show, Jan., 
Ts06. There is no business a boy can carry on 
with more profit than poultry raising. Every 
town or country boy can learn how to make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 


Farm-Poultry. 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- 
$ ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 


§ Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 


§ Send 12 cts. for sample copy. containing an 
5 article on the boy poultry-breeder and his suc- 
> cess; also a 25 ct. book, A Living from Poultry. 


> T. J, Johnson & Co., 2t' Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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OWNERS of FARM 


If You are desirous to 
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| Your farm, WLPH or WITHOUT privilege o 
bus ing, now Is the time to list them with us. We 
are constantly having calls for such, and make 4 
| specialty of FARM PROPERTY 
| tieulars to 


| MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 








Milk 


Buy of the 


gy ONO PRES TN JCC. BULL 


We Make the Best, 


And every man who sells 
good milk should 
use glass. 


Send for Circular. 





FOR SALE. 
Squirrel Gray, diopped Jan. 22. 1895. 


Address, C. O. TUCKER, Newton, Mass. 


THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. 

Second Revised Edition.® By ELser’ 
S. Carman, edition of Tuz Rurat New- 
; YorxkEr ; originator of the Fore- 
y most of Potatoes—Rural New- 
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Botiles 
















Manufacturers | | 








B DEAN, FOSTER & Co. Yorker No. 2. 
14 Blackstone St.. This book gives the result of 
Boston. 17 years’ experiment work on 
_— \ \) the Rural Grounds. How to In- 
you FEED rox PROFIT? | 
i’ FLIES *:"° MILK rik | 
No Flies, Ticks, Vermin, or Sores on Cows, 


t 
if 1 cent is spent in 
Send 25 cents to 
Mfg. Co., 1005 Fair- a= 
mount Ave., Phila., 
Pa. They will return 1 pint, and guarantee to refund 
money if cow is not protected. MERIT brow ht more 


| ag 1@ and 9) gallon orders in 1896 than ever 
ore. A bonanza for Agents. 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT 
——5 SPRAYING 


and use the Best Pumps. 
These are for sale by ... 


THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, ¥ 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. q& 
», Catalogue and § 
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HOTELS. 
Cree 


American Huse 


Hanover St., Near Adams Sq, 
BOSTON. 
The Nearest LARGE HOTEL to the 
Northern and Eastern Stations. 
C. A. JONES, 
Proprietor. 





Oo *# #€ # # Hee # # # # # O 
+ HE BEST PEOPLE from every- # 
t where, bent on business or pleas- » 
+ ure, when in New York, stop at 
+ the 

; St. Denis. 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 





“ 
2 
The cuisine and comforts of the 
hotel have become so well known that * 
its name is now a household word in 4 
thousands of homes in this country 
und Europe. 7 
Central Location: + 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 
O# # # # # 4+ # & & @ # O 


INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual | 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 186) 
WILLIAM H. Fay, 


Secretary. 


Cuas. A. HOWLAND, 
President. 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1896, $611,558.08 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 
$360,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, 
$34,000,000.00 


Losses paid in 1895, $46,682.24 
Dividends paid in 1895, $72,360.57 


Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 





We have made arrangements with the publisL- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which har 
been a subfect varied one, and covering —_ — 

f 


Send full par | whole subject. Any of our readers who 


cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellto 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mase 
PLOUGHMAN Offi te. Boston. Mass. 





JEKEB 








WAN TAS 

crease the Crop without Corresponding Cost 
| of Production. Manures and Fertilizers 
| The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. Cui 
ture. The Rural Trench System. Varie 
| ties, etc, Iti: respectfully submitted tha 
| these experiments at the Rural Ground 
| have, directly and indirectly, thrown more 

light upon the various problems involved ir 

successful potate culture than any other 
experiments which have been carried on in 
America 


Price. cloth. 75 cents 


prepaid 


For Sale by Mass. Ploughman, 


paper 


,O Cents 
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| RAILROADS. = 
| FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
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Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE SHORT LINE BETWEEN; 


BOSTON 


AND 


NIAGARA§FALLS 

CHICAGO, 

8ST. LOUIS, 

CINCINNATI, 

AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON 


76+ Be 


AND 


MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, 


QUEBEC, 
AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


—-=— 


+ Be 





! 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on 
| all through trains. 


For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or n- 
' formation of any kind call on any Ticket Agent of 
the company or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. 





TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station weer 
days at 7.00 P.M., ——s in New York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect with all early trains. 
Steamers Maine and New Hampshire in 
| commission. 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
Square, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Boston. 
L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephene 0. 1840. 
J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Poultry Farms For Sale and To Rent 


1Y ACRES smooth, level land. % miles from 
station, stores, churches and public library. 
Borders river; 700 feet frontage on main stree’ 
17 miles from Boston. No buildings; good for 
poultry or green house; price $750. 











| 


OSY PLACE for old peopie or for ladies who 
| want to keep a few hens: 1% to 2 acres. 
| One-hal in fruit. 7 room house; high and dry 
near gooo neighbors, Shed, carriage house, an 

henhouse. Projected electrics to pass. Price nly 
$700; one-half cash. 


| - J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., 
| Room 502, Boston, Mass. 
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cw Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
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GREAT income—great outgo. 





‘Too much hurry does nothing well. 





HAVE system, but not much routine. 





ONE can often judge a man by his dog. 





‘TEN hours per day is enough in the long 
run. 





FATTENING an old dry cow isa losing 
business. 





Arm for best results, whether the way 
thereto be new or old. 





THe best profit of the farm is what it 
furnishes the family. 





PLAIN, hearty, substantial should be 
the tarmers’ bill of fare. 





Stupy the language of the cow; it pays 
togive her what she wants. 





Deer plowing is of no use unless the 


soilisdeep too. Use judgment. 





Tue eleventh commandment for the 


farm in June is, destroy weeds. 





OvTDOOR work has kept more people 
well than medicine has ever cured. 





Worry dries up the springs of life, but 
forethought tends to a green old age. 


SoME farmers use wet chaff to weight 
the silo. Twelve inches of it is plenty. 


Do not build yourself out of a home by 
putting up a fine hcuse on borrowed 


money. 


PLAN the farm as if you expected to 
live long and enjoy the result of your 


labors Do not live for theday only. 





How many good stock farmers are 
capable of rearing that most valuable kind 
of live stock, the children of the farm? 








NEXT to more smart farmers we need 
more practical, competent farmers’ wives. 
Will the coming woman supply the need? 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


An amusing specimen of twentieth cen- 
tury idolatry comes from the annals of 
the Theosophists. It appears that the 
leaders of the cult became Involved in 
some sort of a muddle as to their future 
policy, and a supernatural message was 
desired. Accordingly at Onset Bay the 
Countess di Brazza hunted up an idol, the 
famous image of Buddha which acquired 
notoriety in the exciting times in Theoso- 
phical circles just subsequent to the death 
of Mme. Blavatsky and which Pres. W. 
Q. Judge ridiculed so persistently, though 
he failed to lessen its secret powers in the 
| minds of the faithful dissenters f-om the 
Judge regime. The countess placed this 
image of mystery on the table in the re- 
ception room of the cottage, decked it 
with flowers and besought it to deliver 
the warring elements and lead them to 
/seek peace and find it at the Onset Bay 
‘camp ground. This act, followed by the 
“precipitation,” of the communication, 





greatly impressed a certain proportion of 


the sect. 


The story of young King, the abscond- 
ing bank messenger, is a dramatic illustra- 


tion of temptation and faJl which may 
well serve to apply many a warning on 
the foolishness of dishonesty. King was 
a youth of twenty, who held a responsible 
position in a Boston bank, Entrusted 
with large sums of money, the opportunity 
came to make way with more than $30,- 
000. He declares the decision to take 
the money seized him suddenly while he 
was on his way between the banks, and 
then having stolen it he at once started 
to flee. He had no idea where to go, and 
he simply moved from place to place as 
| the inclination seized him. He succeeded 
in getting as far toward Canada as Farm- 
ington, Me., but the papers were filled 
with accounts of the crime and with King’s 
picture, end he was recognized and ar- 
‘rested. His present state of mind, as he 
thinks it over in his prison cell, seems to 
be a mixture of regret for the crime, and 
of anxiety for his business future. 
money was nearly all recovered. ‘The 
case has excited an unusual degree of 
interest, and the various phases of the 
story have been freely discussed during 
the past week. 


Is It a Second Gypsy Moth? 


NEW INSECT INVADES THE STATE AND 
PROFESSOR FERNALD EXPLAINS. 


The discovery of a new and dangerous 
insect pest causes a sensation among the 
entomologists.’ The new comer is called 
the Brown-tail moth. Like the Gypsy 
moth, it seems to have been accidentally 
imported from Europe, and like the other 
insect which has given Massachusetts in- 
sect hunters so much trouble, it is a rav- 
enous feeder and very prolific. At pres- 
ent it attacks chiefly fruit trees and trees 
of foreign origin, but there is nothing to 
prevent its taking a liking to many of our 
native trees and plants when it becomes 
acclimated. 

The following statement has been is- 
sued by Prof. C. F. Fernald, entomolo- 
gist tothe Hatch experiment station at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College: 

“It is my unpleasant duty to call atten- 
tion to the presence of an injurious insect 
pest, which is conmmitting yreat Injury 
to the fruit trees in Cambridge and Som- 
erville, and which hes been mistaken for 
the gypsy moth by the citizens in that 
locality. I have carefully examined the 
caterpillars of this insect, sent to me by 
my assistant on the Gypsy moth work, 
and find them to be a common European 
species, known in England by the name 
of the Brown-tail moth (euproctis chry- 
sorrheea), which is widely distributed in 
the old world, and which is very injuri- 
ous to fruit and foreign trees. 

“IT have before me a copy of the law 
enacted in Belgium, many years ago, re- 
qfiring the land owners to clear this in- 
sect from their trees and giving the besc 
methods of accomplishing this work. 
Similar laws were enacted in France and 
other European countries at a much earl- 
ier date. 

“The insect Is now in the caterpillar 
state and its destructive capabilities are 





ltrees along Somerville avenue and adja- | 


The} 


abundantly shown by the defoliated pear 


cent streets. 

“The adult moth is white, with a dense 
reddish brown tuft of hair near the end 
of the body and the wings expand about 
one inch aad a half. These moths fly 
chiefly in the night and lay their eggs 
in July in clusters of about 200 or 300 on 


Mercantile reports show a continuance | the under side of the leaves. In a short 
: of trade improvement, but the tariff un-| time the eggs hatch and the young cat- 
IN making a debt the question to ask IS | cortainty still proves something of a drag. |¢'Pillars spin compact webs at the tips 
just how and when will it surely bring The Senate is at last ready to debate the of the branches. Within these webs the 
back dollar for dollar and more besides? | bill, but when and in what shape it will caterpillars spend the winter, emerging 


pass can only be guessed. 
situatiun the only unfavorable sign is the 


| 


In the flaancial | @@tly in May, when they commence to 


feed voraciously on the foliage. The 


exportation of gold, but not in quantity caterpillars are quite hairy, dark brown, 


to cause alarm. 


Wheat and corn are stil] | With a row of white spots along each 


Way not offer prizes at the cattle show sent abroad in large quantities, tending to | Side. 


for good milking? 


Speed, thuroughness restore the balance of trade upset by the | 


and tact in handling the cow to be consid- imports of dutiable articles. General re-| 


ered. 





A REASONABLE man is reasonable with 
his team. Don't allow the hired man to 
bang and twitch the horses. A good 
horse is never improved nor a poor one 
cured by hard treatment. 





With his unequalled chance to get 
healthful food, it is a disgrace for a farm- 
er to have dyspepsia. Hurrying at meals 
will hurry you through life. 





‘Lue Mass. Cattle Commission has fin-| 


ished its work of annual inspection and 





now enjoys a chance to take a long 
breath. 
THE mind of a child is clean. Bad 


language and profanity will stain it as 
mud stains a white garment. Allow none 
but decent men to work on your farm. 





Fancy food is not for the practical man. 
A pampered stomach makes beggars and 
invalids. After all, the best luxuries are 
the simplest; those right from the farm 
and garden. 





Tur farmer who most deserves sympathy 
is the city greenhorn who with small capi- 
tal buys a large but poor and rocky farm. 
He has an almost hopeless uphill fight 
before him. 





UNLEss some provision is made to pre- 
vent the importation of infected stock and 
plants, it will evidently have little lasting 
use to fight the insect immigrants with 
commissions and appropriations. 





To study the ways of insects gives a 
solid foundation for successful war again; 
them. Besides, it is deep satisfaction to 
know just what you are about. There are 
free bullevins which give all the facts of 
practical bearing. 





THE attempt is being made in certain 
quarters to, revive the general purpose 
cow. The eastern dairyman has no use 
for her. Why feed a beefy, big-eating 
cow for years, justto get a few extra 
pounds of cheap old cow beef? 


THE leaders in any occupation are quite 
largely those who have followed directly 
in their father’s footsteps. Such men 
in a sense began to learn the business 
aSgeneration before they were born and 
they can start out with advantages that 
others must work long years to acquire. 


TAKING one year with an ther, a good 
deal of money is made by successful cran- 
berry growers. Many a farmer has just 
the location with sandbank handy anda 
water supply that can be controlled. The 
expense of preparation is large, unless the 
work is done gradually during the slack 
of the seasons. 





There is more catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- 
curable. Fora great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local] treatment pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 
and, therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Che- 
ney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. Itis taken internally 
in doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. They offer one hundred dollars 





for any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars | 


and testimonials. Address — 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
ga Sold by all druggists, 75c. 


tail trade is reported good. 
| e*« 

A few years since, scientists were en- 
thusiastic over the great telescope of the 
Lick observatory which has, in fact, jus- 
tified expectations by making important 
observations. Now, however, 


“I do not know how this insect came to 
this country, but as there are nurseries 
and greenhouses ip the immediate vicin- 
ity of the infested area, where foreign 
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Mortgages 


Are Un‘versally Accepted as the Safest and 
Best. We have handled them for 26 years 
without loss. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Chicago. 
208 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


His Own Master. 


How much is it worth to be employed 
at home with one’s own family, and on 
one’s own land as compared with being a 
servant of servants ia town? We talk 
about the independence of the farmer. 
but are we not much more so? We need 
almost no implements, and we could make 
a living on the poor and stony places that 
a farmer can hardly use. We are seldom 
obliged to market cheap and bulky pro- 
ducts that will scarcely pay for the haul- 
ing and handling. Our crops remove so 
little plant food from the soil that we 
get most of our money for water. Fruit 
growers have a general knowledge of ag- 
riculture and horticulture, and often raise 
most of their supplies, besides being able 
to do more towards beautifying the hom 
than others can do.—M. Crawfor 1, Milles- 
| burg, O. 


ee a 
Connecticut Field Meeting. 
The Connecticut Pomological Society 
will hold the first of a series of summer 
field meetings at the fruit farm of the 
president, J. H. Hale, at South Glaston- 
| bury, Conn., during the strawberry sea- 
son. Acres of irrigated field strawber- 
‘ries and a large trial bed of many varie- 
ties will be leading objects of interest, 
not to speak of the big peach orchards 
and fields of small fruits comprised in 
this famous fruit farm. The Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Societies of all the New England | 
States, the Eastern N. Y. Horticultural 
Society and the New Suciety 
have been invited to make this a union 
meeting. It is sure the largest 
field meeting ever held in this country. 














Jersev 


to be 





The exact date has noc yet been fixed, 
but it will oceur in the height of the} 
strawberry season, about June 15. Pro- | 
grams and other information may be had 





on application to the secretary. 
H.C.C MILEs. | 
Miiford, Coun., May 20, 1897. 





ltems of Farm News, 


It is stated that England is buying cav- | 
alry horses in South America. 


Chas. Karr, Almond, N. Y., reports that | 
his flock of thirty-two grade Hampshire- 
down ewes has raised fifty-five lambs this | 


Read and Run. 
—Richard T. Grant, author and linguist, 
in New York city, is dead, aged 45. 
—The President will go to the Nashville 
Exposition about the 12th uf next month. 


—It will cost $30,000 to put the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard dry dock in good condi- 
tion. 

—Dr. Benjamin E. Cotting, for fifty-five 
years curator of Lowell Institute, died last 
Saturday. 


—Geysears throwing up great quantities 
of mud have sprung into existence at Moro 
Bay, Cal. 


—The Fall River steamboat company 


has asked for permission to run Sunday 
excursions. 


—Secretary Long announces that the 
U.S. 8S. Massachusetts will remain here 
until June 17. 

—The height of building not fireproof 
in New York hereafter must not exceed | 
seventy-five feet. 





—An attempt to burn an East Side, New 
York city, tenement house, in which 
twenty-six fam.lies were sleeping, almost | 
succeeded. 


—The great objective lenses of the 
Yerkes Observatory have been placed in| 
position. The telescope is the greatest in 
the world. 

—Gen. Juvhn Sayle. a well-known ex. | 
confederate commander, author and jurists 
died at Abilene, lex., last Saturday, of | 
heart failure. 

—Detective Riopelle of Montreal, with | 
local officers, located nearly $1000 worth | 
of property at Hebronville, in this state, | 
that has been missing from Montreal for | 
several weeks. 

—The New England Tent Club, a Bos- | 
ton club, has procured an act of incor-| 
poration and has bought Butler Island in | 
Penobseot Bay, fifteen miies. from Rock- 
land, for a club resort. 


—The bill divorcing Mrs. Laura Crocker 
Acklan from her husband, William H. 
Acklan of Washington, was passed by the 
Delaware House of Representatives last 
week. The bill recently passed the Sen- 
ate. The divorcee is a daughter of ex- 
Judge Crocker, the Cleveland millionaire. 


—Set of 12 Portfolios. 16 full page 
photos each 13 1-2 x 11, 192 pages in all, 
subject, **Beautiful Paris,” edition cost 
$100,000, given absolutely free with beau- 
tiful case, by Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co., | 
Philadelphia, Pa., to their 
Write for particulars. 


customers. 


—A dwelling house at Burlington, Conn., 


| occupkd by Henry Johnson, was des- 


troyed by fire Sunday night, and the eceu- 
pant’s father-in-law, whose last name was 
Gill, and who was about eighty years of 
age, was burned to death. ‘T'wo children 
of the family were rescued with great dif- 


plants have been handled to a consider- year, sired by a registered Hampshire | ficulty. 


able extent, it is quite possible that the 
pest may have been imported on some 


| of this stock. 


the as-| 


tronomers are once more excited over) 
the Yerkes telescope first tested, last | 


week. This instrument collects twenty- 
five per cent more light than the Lick 
telescope, thus allowing the observer to 
penetrate one-fourth farther into space. 
| Important discoveries are expected con- 
cerning new stars, the rotation of Venus 
and Mercury, the rings of Jupiter and 

Saturn, and other interesting matters 
now ina state of doubt. At the rate of 
modern progress there will be no unex- 
| plored region, in earth or the heavens. 
| : s"« 

The defeuted Greeks apparently feel 
impelled to find some sort of a scape- 
goat for their troubles, and, as might be 
| expected, the king and royal family are 





| 


| special appropriation in order to attack that grown in 1889 by Z. J. Drake of Marl- 
| the invaders at the earliest possible mo-| boro Co. South Carolina, who grew 239 
|ment, but on account of the lateness of | bushels of crib-cured shelled corn on one 


bearing the brunt of populur displeasure. | 


|The weak generalship of 
| Prince Constantine contributed much to 
weaken the power of the throne and the 
| prince dares not enter Athens for fear of 
his life. When visiting the hospitals the 
_prinvesses have been requested not to 
enter some of the wards, owing to the 
| Intense excitement of the wounded, and 
| in other wards the king was greeted with 


the Crown | 


|murmurs and often with insulting and | 


| sarcastic retorts to his questions. All 
\this is of course very unreasonable, 
since the king apparently made the 
best of circumstances and of the re- 
/sources under his control, and was, in 
| fact, actually forced into war against his 
best judgment; but the Greeks, after the 
fashion of unsuccessful people in gen- 
| eral, are eager to blame anyone but them- 
| selves. 





* 
** 


| Nothing over-radical is likely t» be 
done in regard to the Cuban problem so 
long as President McKinley retains his 
present caution and cool-leaded attitude ; 
| but the jingo spirit seems to pervade the 
| Senate, and a good deal of rather high- 
flown oratory has been «xpressed in de- 
'bate. It is reported that the President 
| will confine his efforts to securing pro- 
tection for Americans in Cuba, and to 
| whatever peaceful measures are possible 
toward stopping the bloodshed in the un- 
‘happy island. This determination does 
/ not mean war, and the attempt to conjure 
up a “scare” has very little foundation at 
| present. 





| . 
ARE we to have a Brown-tail Moth Com- 

mission with its campaign and brigade and 
‘appropriation bill and the other useful 
but expensive belongings and appurten™ 
| ances, allof the Brown-tail Moth variety? 
|The prospect of another imported insect 
enemy as bad as the gypsy moth is truly 
frightful alike from the view of the farm- 
er ani the tax payer. The appearance 
of the new pest emphasizes the need 
previously urged in this paper of strict 
quarantine measures for imported nursery 
stock and of a permanent commission on 
insect pests. 


—_— 














| [gm See our SPECIAL OFFER on the 
sixth page. 





ram. 
A continuance of wet weather has great- 
ly disheartened farmers in France, and 


“IT would advise the owners of infested the wheat fields, except in the north and 
trees to spray them with Paris green in east, carry onlya thin plant, the leaves 
water in provortion of one pound to 150 of which are mech discolored, whilst 
gallons, or, what will be more effective, weeds abound. 


with arsenate 06 lead, >. Cie propersea | THE Connecticut Senate has passed the 
er bill which provides for the appointment 
The Mass. Gypsy Moth Committee held | o¢ 4 cattle commissioner, who shall be a 
a meeting Wednesday to consider the best | practical farmer and live stock breeder of 
way of dealing with the new enemy, but | at Jeast ten years’ experience. The com- 
not much can be done now because all the | pensation of the commissioner is to be 
funds of the committee were appropriated | 91500 a year and his expenses. 
exclusively for fighting the Gypsy moth. 
Possibly an effort will be made to get a 





THE largest crop of corn on record is 


the season, if for no other reasons, the! acre of land. The harvesting and weigh- 
task of putting a bill through is acknowl- ing were done by three disinterested wit- 
edged to appear difficult. |nesses. The crop won two cash prizes of 
| $900 each. 


Country Real Estate. Tue British Board of Agriculture is 

—aie | trying to have restrictions placed upon the 
importation of dogs from America upon 
the pretext that the disease of rabies is 











Mr. Leland has sold Sophronia H. 
Bailey of Maine, a two and a half-acre res- 
idence, near South Framingham, for Louis ‘especially prevalent here. The absurd 
Zurbeck. | notion is in line with former attempts to 

Edwin Sumner has sold his 172-acre | hinder the trade in other live-stock upon 
farm, situated in the town of Templeion. | similar flimsy excuses. 

The purchaser, Mrs. Emma A. Woodward, | 
buys to occupy. FARMERS and market gardeners, so far 

The village estate of Stillman O. Keith | ** heard from, appear well satisfled with 
at Bridgewater, comprising 11,000 feet of | the season. The season hereabout has 


land, has been sold to William McKneeland | Pee” early and favorable to growth of 
who buys for improvement. crops. Early spring vegetables, aspara- 








Ella J. Willis has sold to Edward T. 
Bickford of Lisbon, Me., her ten-acre es- 
tate, situated at the corner of Pleasant and 
Cedar streets, Hanover. The purchaser 
buys for a residence. 

John L. and Robert L. Webster have 
sold a fruit and poultry farm of twenty- 
five acres, with good buildings, near 
Farm Lake, Sherborn, to Francis J. Rams- 
dell of Southboro, who will occupy the 
same forahome. The tax value is about 
$3000. 

The milk and vegecable farm of C. E. 
Macarline on Plymouth street in the vil- 
lage of Whitman, comprising sixty-two 


acres with farm buildings, together with | 


the herd of cows, horses, tools, machin- 
ery and the retail milk route, have been 
sold toJ. W. Robinson of Reading. This 
is the most important sale that has been 


| made in that section this season. 





—— 


THE matter of relative cost of feeding 
different cows has not r ceived enough 
attention. It is a fact that some cows 
which give less milk than others pay 
much better, because they are easy keep- 
ers. Strains of cattle should be bred for 
easy keeping is well as for heavy milk- 
ing and large butter product. 


Should be in every family a 
medicine chest and every 

traveller’s grip. They are i S 
invaluable when the stomach 


is out of order; cure headache, biliousness, and 
all liver troubles. Mild and efficient. 25 cents. 











gus, rhubarb, spinach, dandelions, have 
produced large crops. The tender vege- 
tables were set early and no serious frost 
has injured their growth. Spring planted 
crops are well along. Newly set trees 
have had plenty of moisture and have be 
gun to grow. The mowings and pastures 
are looking well and fruit, except apples, 
is likely to make a good crop. 


LETTUCE from Florida was quite abun- 
dant the last season ard somewhat inter- 
fered with the market for hothouse lettuce , 
Some of this southern lettuce was very 
poor, while other lots were of first-rate 
quality. Being an outdoor crop in 
Florida, it can be cheaply grown and with 
| a transportation rate equal to from ten to 
| fifteen cents per dozen, the Florida growers 
have no difficulty in putting their product 
into market at low prices. Lettuce has 
always been the standard hothouse crop 
near Boston, and a great deal of money 
has been made by growers, especially in 
a season when the southern crop was 
short. The past season was fairly good 
and prices were at times satisfactory, but 
the factor of increasing southern compe. 
tition greatly reduced the demand and es- 
pecially injured the New York demand 
for New Englannd lettuce. The time has 
come, evidently, when lettuce growers 
must make up their minds to accept a 
price in ordinary seasons which will pay 
only a smali profit beyond the cost of 
growing. 








The average cow of the United States 
yields only 130 pounds of butter per year, 
The result is that the average cow does 








not pay. 


—General Martin, chairman of the board 
of police commissioners of Boston, has 
resigned the presidei.cy of both the Pearl 
Hill lithia company and of the Fremont 
mining company. These are the two) 
companies upon which most stress was | 
laid before Govornor Woleott at the re- 
cent investigation. 


—The strike of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, which was inaugurated 
four years ago, has been declared off. 
The strike cost the Glass Workers’ Union | 
over $1,000,000, and during the four years 
400 strikers died. Itis thought the United 
States Glass Company will reinstate a 
large number of men. 

—Captain Edward Pierce of Highland | 
Light 1ook from weir No. 5 and shipped 
to Boston market by the schooner Frank 
Foster, Tuesday, 5000 codfish and 5700 pol- | 
lock, a total weight of 60,000 pounds. 
This is the largest shipment of fish ever | 
made in one day from a single trap in the | 
history of the local fishery. 

—A “gypsy party” has been arranged | 
by the Lassell and Whitin families of 
Whitinsville. They are to take in the 
country through the northern part of 
Connecticut on horseback, in carriages, 
awheel or afoot, and have a regular game 
of playing gypsy. It is expected the 
party will number upward of twenty. 

—At a little after noon Tuesday, Albert 
M. King, the Boylston Bank messenger 
was arraigned in the Municipal Court, 
He waived examination, and bail was 
placed at $25,000. This was furnished 
by his father, Samuel M. King, and by 
his brother-in-law, Herbert K. Whitman. 
The young man was then released from 
custody. 

—Secretary Gage learned this week from 
the report of the commission of experts 
composed of Dr. D. M. Tuttle of the Phil- 
adelphia mint, Andrew Mason of the New 
York mint, and Randolph Whitehead of 
the Mint Bureau, asthe result of an ex- 
haustive three weeks’ investigation, that 
Edward C. Brice of Chicago has not found 
the philosopher's stone in a formulawhich, 
he claims, will turn iron and lead profit- 
ably into gold and silver. 





,also abound with ponds which are well 





—Colonel William M. Michael, chief) 
clerk of the State Department, is arrang- | 
ing a special feature of the ceremonies to 
be observed at Arlington Cemetery next 
Monday. It isto have special services in 
honor of the naval heroes of the war, and 
as Admiral D. D. Porteris the senior of 
allthe naval officers whose remains rest 
at Arlington, it has been thought fit and | 
proper that his grave should be the scene 
of the proposed observance. 

—Chas. H. Cypher, who suddenly disap- 
peared two weeks ago from Worcester and 
was supposed to have been murdered, ap- 
peared there Monday morning, and went 
to his home. Cypher says he wandered | 
to Hartford, and remembers that he faint- 
ed away in the public library. Subse- 
quently he went to New Haven, and in 
that place it first came to him that he had 
a home in Worcester. He walked to Mid- 
dletown, and from there stole a ride on 
a freight trainto that city. The $400 he 
had when he left is gone, but he has no 





idea what became of it. 


Mass, Agricultural College. 

This year is the thirtieth anniversary of 
the college, and elaborate plans are being 
laid for commencement. Following is 
the program : 

Sunday, June 20: Baccalaureate sermon 
by Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Worcester, 
10.45 a.M.; address before the college 
Young Men's Christian Association by 
Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon of New Haven 
8 P.M. 

Monday, June 21: Flint prize oratorical 
contest, junior class 3.40 p.M.; Burnhanr 
prize speaking, freshman and sophomore 
classes, 8 P.M. ; fraternity banquets 10 P.M. 

Tuesday, June 22: Tri-decennial day; 
salute of thirty guns, 9 A.M.; annual 
meeting of the trustees at the office of the 
Hatch experiment station 9.30 A.mM.; bat- 
talion parade and drill, 10 a.mM.; meeting 
of committee on experiment department, 
at the office of the Hatch experiment sta- 
tion, 11.20 a.M.; tri-decennial exercises, 
at the chapel, 2 P.M.; class day exercises, 
3.30 P.M.; suppers of various classes, 6 
P.M.; reception by president, 9 to 10 P.M.; 
commers of trustees, former students, 
faculty and undergraduates, in the drill 
hall, 10 pw. 

Wednesday, June 23: Alumni meeting 
in the mathematical room, 9 A.M.; gradu- 
ating exercises and presenting of diplomas 
by the governor, 10 a.m. 

Thursday and Friday, June 24 and 25: 
Examination of candidates for admission. 
at the Botanic Museum, 9 A.M. 





FOR THE FISHERMEN. 

The fishing season is upon us, and reports 
from every source show that the season is to be 
an exceptional one, and already a great number 
of enthusiasts are to be found at Rangeley, 
Moosehead and the other Maine lakes from 
which the ice has just left. The regions above- 
mentioned are by no means the only ones in 
which trout and salmon are to be found; but 
the towns in the more distant eastern section 


stocked with fish of every kind ; each and every 
one of these ponds are easily accessible, and 
with but litue trouble one can remain in the 
town and journey in various directions with the 





assurance that a good haul is ever to be had. 

Near Patten, Me., are several good fishing | 
waters. Crystal Lake and Two Shin Pond are | 
well stocked with trout; Mud Lake, Pheasant 
Lake and Roekabeama have great quantities of | 
perch; while in Mattawam Lake the angler 
will find piekerel of the choicest species. 

There are a dozen places within a short dis- 
tance of Katahdin Iron Works which are re. 
nowned as fishing resorts, and at Ashland, New 
Limerick, Houlton, Littleton and Bridgewater | 
will be found waters into which the fix<herman | 
may cast his line and bring forth a fish of which | 
he may justly feel proud. | 

The lakes of New Hampshire, including Win- | 
nipeesaukee, Sunapee, Dublin,the Connecticut, | 
Squam and Champlain, Mempbremagog and | 
Morey lakes of Vermont are attractive havens | 
where sportsmen are alwavs to be found in | 
great numbers. For the fishermen reduced | 
rates to every one of the prineipal fishing re- | 
sorts have been made by the Boston and Maine | 
Railroad, while the sleeper and train service | 
which is in effect on this road and its connect- | 
ing lines ix in every way complete. The pass- | 
enger department of the Boston and Maine | 
Railroad issues folders and books relating to the | 
fishing and hunting in New England. If you | 
want them, write and send stamps to D..J. Flan- | 
ders, General Passenger and Ticket Avent, Bos- | 
ton, Mass. | 





THE public will be glad to learn that the | 


| Steamer serviee between Boston and Bass Point | 


and Nahant, Boston’s famous seashore resort, | 
will commence this seasop on May 30th, and | 
continue daily thereafter until about the middle 
of September. At the Bass Point Hotel and 
grounds, where many improvements have been | 
made during the spring, the season will also be | 
inaugurated on that day; and besides the cele. | 
brated Naval Brigade Band, which has been re- | 
engaged this vear, there will be extra musical | 
attractions worthy of the opening of such a! 
popular place. Decoration Day being observed 
on the 3ist of May, there will also be speciay | 
features on that day for the entertainment and 
amusemeut of the patrons of Bass Poiat. None 
of the commendable features of previous years | 
of the trip on the boats from Boston, and of the | 
stay at Bass Point and Nabant will be missing 
this year; in fact, the aim of the management 
of both the steamers and the grounds is always 


directed towards enhaacing the comfort and 
pleasure of the public. 

The sail down Boston Bay presents ever-vary- 
ing attractions, while the natural beauty and 
picturesqueness of the scenery of Bass Point 
and Nahant, filled as it is with historic spots and 
traditions, embodying magnificent country and 
ocean scenery, is unsurpassed by any resort on 
the New England coast. Plenty of amusement 
and recreation may be had in boating, bathing 
and fishing, while the lover of music and Terp- 
sichore can enjoy the superior concerts and free 
dancing to his heart’s content; and the epicure 
will appreciate the choice old-fashioned Nahant 
dinner, forwhich the Bass Point Hotel is so 
—_ celebrated, and which has contributed 
argely towards the high estimation in which it 
is now held by the lovers of a good meal. 

The boats will leave Lincoln wharf, Commer- 
cial street, at frequent and convenient hours. 





A MOVEMENT is being urged at Washing- 
ton to extend the market for American 
cheese abroad by rendering impossible 
fraudulent practices that have affected in- 
juriously the standing of American cheese 
with the foreign consumer. 





JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., April 1, 1897. — 
While I was at work in the shop at my trade 1 
became run down and was so miserable I could 
hardly get to my work. I lost flesh very rap- 
idly. I procured a bottle of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla and it made me feel much better. I kept 
on taking it until I had gained twenty pounds 
in weight. and I have been well ever since. 

Weis D. McLEan. 

Hoop’s PILts are the only pills to take with 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THE annual meeting of the Congregational! 
Home Missionary Society will be held at Sara- 
toga during the first week in June. Reduced 
rates from Bostin and vicinity via Fitchburg 
railroad. 


WOLCOTT, Vt., July 15, 1891. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE—Dear Sir:—I had a horse 
that had two bunches on his shoulder caused by 
wearing a new collar. Less than one bottle of 
your Elixir cured it after six months’ standing. 
L. W. FIsHER. 








At the trials of American Implements just 
held at Bourges, France, the only French Goy- 
ernment trials held this year, 8S. L. .LLEN & 
Co., manufacturers of agricultural implements 
in Philadelpbia, obtained first prize (gold med- 
al) on their Planet Jr. Horse Hoes and Cultiva 
tors, after complete dynamometer tests, eight 
competitors being in the field. 





AN intelligent, reliable young man of 
good family wants to learn farming. 
Who will give him a chance? 





EXCURSIONS. 


Bass Point, Nahant. 


Boston’s Favorite Seashore Resort, 
Grand Inauguration of Season 1897. 


MAY 30th and Sist 


Naval Brigade Band and: Special Musi- 
cal Features. 
FAMOUS FISH DINNERS 


well-known iron steamer FREDERICK 
pe BARY will Jeave Lincoln Wharf, Commer- 
1 street. 
vor BASS POINT—9.30 A.M., 12 noon, 2.20, 
5.00 P.M. 
For NAHANT- 9.30 A.M., 5.00, 7.20 P.M. 
RETURN—From BASS POINT—10.30 A.M., 
1.00, 3 45, 6.15 P.M. 
From NAHANT—10.45. A.M., 6.00 P.M. 
Fare af. oo see. Special rates to 
rties. Take oston Ferry cars. 
in E. H. SEABROOK Supt. 
201 Washington St. 











Where This Summer ? 
*& TRY & 


Nova SCOTIA. 


It’s a beautiful country—delightful climate; 
superb scenery; good roads for cycling; 
boating everywhere; and the finest fishing—a 
land too of history and romance—*‘the Jand of 
Evangeline.” And it costs so little to go, and 
so very little to stay. In short, it’s 


A PERFECT VACATION LAND. 


Thousands of Americans — writers, artists, 
teachers, professional people- are going there 
every year. 


AND THE OCEAN SAIL 


of 17 hours from Boston to Yarmouth gives 
you an invigorating whiff of the Atlantic. The 
boats of the Yarmouth S. 8S. Company—the fin- 
est and fastest coasting steamers leaving Bos- 
ton—sail from Lewis wharf at 12 M. Tuesday 
and Friday during June, and Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday during July and 
August. 

‘Beautiful Nova Scotia,” our new 1897 book, 
handsome, entertaining, profusely illustrated, 
sent on reeeipt of 10 cents. For folders or any 
information write, 


J.F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Yarmouth Steamship Co., 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


0. 


Dogs, Poultry, Plants, also all ani- 
mals. There is nothing in the world 
equal to the P. D. Q. Powder to kill 
all vermin and their nits. Should be 
sprinkled in hens’ nests, on roosts floors, 
in dog kennels and baskets. Kills 
rose bugs, currant and canker worms. 
Thousands of chicks saved last season 
by P. D. Q. Guaranteed not pcison- 


ous or dangerous. 


ONLY 22c. PER BOX, OR 5 Ib. BAG $1, 
EVERYWHERE. 


Manufactured by 


WORCESTER COMPOUND CoO., 


Worcester, Mass. 





—The celebration of Queen Victoria’s 
birthday drew thousands of people to 
Port Tampa, Fla. Heavy excursion trains 
were constantly arriving. Her Majesty's 
warship Pallas and the American cruiser 
Montgomery were there. All the ship- 
ping in the harbor was decorated with gay 
colors. By special permission of Presi- 
dent McKinley, one hundred men from 
the Pallas were permitted to land with 
arms and to parade. An exhibition drill 
und athletic games followed, with a ban- 
quet by the Port Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merece, given in honor of the officers of 
the Pallas, the Montgomery and distin. 
guished visitors. 





CAN BE CURED. 

The love for intoxicating liquors can be per- 
manently cured by using a treatment advertised 
inour columns. It is not a new thing, having 
been used for years in one of the sanitariums 
of this country, but it can nowse had for a 
moderate price, and used without leaving home. 
Address C. A. PARSONS, 154 Commercial St.. 
Boston, for circulars. Mention PLOUGHMAN. 





—The postmaster general has ordered 
free delivery service to be established at 
Adams, Mass., with four letter carriers 
and twenty-five street letter boxes: at 
North Attleboro, with three letter carriers 
and twenty-five street letter boxes, and at 
Wallingford, Conn., with three letter 
carriers and sixteen boxes. The service 
at all these places will begin on July 1. 


—The Boston Rubber Shoe Company's 
statement recently made shows no out- 
standing indebtedness. 





FEED YOUR HENS 
on wheat, and purchase it of C. A. PARSONS) 
who has several carloads for sale at low prices. 
It is of the best quality and just the thing for 
your use. Write him for prices, at 154 Com- 
mercial street, Boston. Mention PLOUGHMAN. 





‘MARRIAGES. 


HARVEY—ANDERSON~—At Chelsea, May 17, 
Louis Harvey and Lizzie Irene Anderson. apie 

HEAT UTHARD--At Manchester, N. H., 
4 17, Will Cate Heath and Nellie Viola South- 


WITTER—LIBBEY—At Lynn, May 19, 0s- 
borne Ramage Witter and Mary Lizzie Libbey. 








DEATHS. 


ARMS—At Greenfield, } 

rms, 82 yrs, May 15, George A, 
oan Vane. set, May 13, Wm. H. Beal, 62 
" Pansat Auburndale, May 14, Eben Smith, 
HITE—At Morristo J. 

White wn, N.J., May 11, Anna 


Tufts 


u . 
WORDEN—At Pride’s Crossi -. 
ward Worden, 7 yrs, 9 mos, 18 + ae 15, Ed 








See our Special Offer on 
the sixth page. 
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SECOND REVIEW OF THE 
ARMY. 


I read last night of the grand review 

In Washington’s chiefest avenue— 

Two hundred thousand men in blue 

said was the number— 

to hear their tramping feet, 

The bugle blast and the drum’s quick beat, 

The clatter of hoofs in the stony street, 

The cheers of people who came to greet, 

And the thousand details that to repeat 
Would only my verse encumber— 

Till I fell in a reverie, sad and sweet, 
And then to a fitful slumber. 


GRAND 


When lo! in a vision I seemed to stand 

In the lonely Capitol. On each hand 

Far stretched the portico, dim and grand, 

Its columns ranged like a martial band 

Of sheeted specters, whom some command 
Had called to a last reviewing. 

And the streets of the city were white and 


rare ; 
No footfall echoed across the square; 
But out of the misty midnight air 
I heard in the distance a trumpet blare, 
And the wandering night winds seemed to 
bear 
The sound of a far tattooing. 


Then I held my breath with fear and dread ; 
For into the square, with a brazen tread, 
There rode a figure whose stately head 
O’erlooked the review that morning. 
That never bowed from its firm-set seat 
When the living column passed its feet, 
Yet now rode steadily up the street 
To the phantom bugle’s warning. 


Till it reached the Capital square, and wheeled, 
And there in the moonlight stood revealed 
A well-known form that in state and field 

Had led our patriot sires ; 
Whose face was turned to the sleeping camp, 
Afar through the river’s fog and damp, 
That showed no flicker, nor waning lamp, 

Nor wasted bivouac fires. 


And I saw a phantom army come, 
With never a sound of fife and drum, 
But keeping time to the throbbing hum 
Of wailing and lamentation ; 
The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville,— 
The men whose wasted figures fill 
The patriot graves of the nation. 


And then came the nameless dead—the men 
Who perished in fever, swamp and fen, 
The slowly starved of the prison pen, 

And marching beside the others 
Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow’s tight, 
With limbs enfranchised and bearing bright; 
I thought—»verhaps *twas the pale moonlight— 
They looked as white as their brothers! 


So all night long swept the strange array, 

So all night long till the morning gray 

I watched for one who had passed away 
With a reverent awe and wonder, 

Till a blue cap waved in the lengthening line, 

And I knew that one who was kin of mine 

Had come; and I spake—and lo! that sign 
Awakened me from my slumber. 

—Francis Bret Harte. 





THE BUGLE CALL. 


Have you heard the troops a-marching ’ 
Marching, marching. 
O my soul to hear the bugle and the long roll 
of the drum! 
Up the hill and down the valley, Ican hear his 
step among them; 
Before you see his scarlet coat I’ll know my 
love has come. 


**I can see the troops a-marching, 
Slowly, slowly, 
As they near, the pale leaves tremble at the 
coming of that band ; 
There is neither sound nor footfall, neither 
bugle blast nor drum call, 
A silent host they pass from sight into a silent 
land.” 


Nay, I hear the bugle calling, 
Calling, calling, 
© the footsteps of my soldier, I can count 
them as they fall; 
As I time mine to the echo, over hill and over 
valley, 
I am marching, marching ever, to that unseen 
bugle call! 
—Happenchance. 





IN WAR TIMES. 

“Can you help us at sheep-washing 
next Monday?’ asked the farmer; and 
the Irishman who has work enough of 
his own, but who never yet declined to 
labor for another if he were but asked, 
puzzled a moment about the engage- 
ments he had already made, and then | 
said he thought he could fix it, and how 
many sheep were there to wash, any-| 
way? 

‘‘Well, they aint many,” said the 
farmer. ‘‘Sheep aint what they used 
to be in war-time, though they have to 
be washed just the same as they ever 
did. Why, sheep run wild in the roads | 
and make a five-pound fleece, and wool 


Dan — grown, big Dan, now bearded 
and gnarled as a blacksmith should be— 
leaned his hammer on the anvil and told 
— he remembered of that wonderful 

ay. 

‘*T was thejbiggest boy,” said he, ‘‘and 
they expected me to do a great deal of 
running. I mind them girls went down 
the road in a little crowd, and I cut 
across corners, and headed off the sheep 
and let down the bars when we come to 
Pelton’s, and started along old man 
Bent’s flock when we come to them, 
and by nine o’clock the whole herd was 
in the straight road to the bank of the 
lake. 

‘‘The little boys held them in a sort 
| of bunch while the girls and me went 

on and fixed up the pen at the bend of 

the lake, and there we drove in the 
sheep and they huddled away in the 
corner farthest from the water, as sheep 
will, and crowded there without saying 
/a word, while the girls went into Mrs. 
Stevens’ house and slipped on some old 
calico dresses that didn’t matter much. 
Be you in a hurry for this plow p’int, 
Sam?’ 

‘‘No—go on; go on.” Every man in 
the shop had composed himself to lis- 
| ten—though all the voices of the season 
| were calling on them to hasten. 
| ‘And then they came out barefooted 
}and laughing a little, though I was the 
biggest boy there, and I reckon tha was 
| not agirl in the crowd that hadn’t rocked 
|me to sleep. They made me go into the 
pen and ketch a sheep and pull him 











down into the lake till he floated, andj; **** ee eee ee eee eee 
show them how the men kinda support- | «MASS. FLOUGHMAN COUPON. , 


'ed the sheep on one knee, out there in| 
\the water — waist deep—while they | 
| washed with both hands in the wool. 

‘*But them girls learned—Lord, how 
|quick they learned! And when they | 
| had caught one or two apiece it was 
| easy for them, and they washed a blame | 
sight cleaner than the men ever had. Of| 
| couse, they talked some while they was | 
washing, and laughed a little now and | 
|then. And one time Bethy Tapley went | 
down heels over head in four feet of 
| wate because she got a mighty big | 
|sheep that she couldn’t manage very | 
well and didn’t know where the shal- 
| low places was. 

‘-And Mrs. Pelton caught one sheep, 
and he backed off and bunted her once, | 
and she keeled over in about knee deep. 
|/And my sister, Aldaret, burt her foot 
}on a sharp piece of stone, and it bled. | 
Oh, of course, it wasn’t easy—that sheep 
washing wasn’t. I mind I set there on | 
| the fence and felt sorry forthem. But) 
them girls was game. 

‘*They hadn’t been washing very long 
when along comes Press Green and Bill 
Erb, and they wanted to come in and | 
help wash sheep. And mabby tha was | 
not a spat right there. 

‘¢*You better be down South, there, 
fightin’,’ said Beth Tapley. ‘They need 
you there a heap worse than we need 
you here. And you two had better go 
*long about your business—I tell you 
that!’ Oh, Betty was a Captain — and 
she is to this day, they tell me. 

‘*Well, sir, them girls all give the 
fellers fits, and the last I seen of them 
was Press Green’s white hat away up 
there in the bluff road. I had a sort of 
boy notion they would hide in the hazel 
bushes and watch the girls, but they 
didn’t dare do that. 

‘After awhile came noon, and there 
wasn’t any dinner ready. My sister 
Aldaret said she was hungry, but not 
one of them would stop till the sheep 
was half washed; and that time was a 
long way ahead. 

‘¢And then John Covert come along. 
I knowed him as soon as [ see his blue 
coat coming down the road, and a min- 
ute after 1 knowed it was John Pence 
with him. They had gone out with the 
first call for troops and had ‘veteraned,’ 
though we all thought they had a right 
to stay at home. And here they was 
after three long years of awful fighting, 
home in June on a two months’ fur- 
lough. It was good. 

‘“‘T can’t tell you how them two sol- 
dier boys came swinging down the 
road, nor how they saw what was go- 
ing on, and marched acioss to the lake. 


gathered up the sheep and drove them 
home, smelling sweet briar all the way, 
and getting home just in time for bread 
and milk and a good-night kiss from my 
sister Aldaret. 

‘The girls came along when they got 
ready. You all know John Covert mar- 
ried Aldaret, and John Pence waited till 
Mrs. Pelton was surely free—and then 
he married her. 

“I never hear about sheep-washing 
without thinking of that June in 1864. 
But I never talked about it before—now, 
did 1! Sam, shall I put a sharp point on 
this plowshare or just a”— 

But Sam swung his hat in the air and 
called out: 

“Three cheers for the sheep-shearers 
of the war time. Hip—hip—hurrah!” 

And the roar that followed his heart- 
felt tribute was the honest echo from a 
heart-beat of many years ago.— Chicago 


Many of the leading manufacturers 
are introducing a line of shirt waists es- 
specially designed for little girls as well 
as for misses and ladies. Wee maidens 
ranging between the ages of six and ten 
years are privileged to don the smartest 
and daintiest of shirt waists in cambrics, 
lawns, batistes, dimities and wash silks. 
The idea is an exceedingly practical one, 
as heretofore an entire gown required to’ 
be laundered, while, with the popular- 
ity of the shirt waist established, labor 
will be more or less lightened in this 
direction. A peat little model is here 
exhibited, the material selected being 
figured cambric. A narrow belt of 
white kid encircles the waist, and a 
soft tie of surah completes the neck. 
The fronts have a slight fullness collect- 
ed in gathers at each side of the box- 
plait, which is at the right-front edge. 
Button-hoies are worked through this 


Chronicle. plait to effect a closing with studs or 
buttons, if preferred. The lower edge 
of the waist passes under the dress 
skirt, a shirring string or gathers ar- 
ranging the fullness at the waist line. 
The seamless back lies smoothly across 
the shoulders, with scant fullness at the 
waist. A yoke is applied at the top hav- 
ing a pretty pointed outline, the lower 
edge of which is stitched, thus assuring 
a durable finish. The sleeves are mod- 
erately full and are gathered at the 
upper and lower edges, straight cuffs 
finishing the wrists and openings being 
made in back of sleeves that are finished 
with pointed under and over laps. The 
turn-down collar that finishes the neck 
is becoming to most girls, being more 
youthful than a standing collar. All 
manner of wash fabrics are adapted to 
the mode that can be neatly finished 
with machine stitching. To make this 





THE HOME CORNER. 











FREE PATTERN. 


BY special orranqements with the BAZAR 
GLOVE-FITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowledged vy 
ory one that these patterns are the simples’ 
most economical and most reliable patterns pub- 
lished. Full d ons eae each rr 
and our lady readers have been invariab! pleased 
with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will 
cost the full price. 
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Cut this out, fill in your name, address, num- 
*ber and size of pattern desired, and mailitto * 


*THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 








ewe BOSTON, MASS. he - waist for a girl of eight years will re- 
: S harit eey Whe Ata © ate , | quire one and seven-eighths yards of 
we thirty-six-inch wide material. The pat- 
AVI nee cece cnc neeeeeeeceeeeeeees seeeeeeee * . . . 
. ; tern, No. 7053, is cut in sizes for girls 
of six, eight and ten years. With coup- 
| AIEI cs sues sss secoseenrennsneenensovece * | on, ten cents. 
*| 
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a * 
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° Enclose ten cents to pay expenses. ™ 
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7028—Child's Dress. 





‘ 


‘the 


Always fit from the waist line up, 
and never from the shoulders down. 
Never cut away at the neck or arm- 
holes until the entire bodice has been 
fitted, else you will have a waist too 
low at the neck and too rarrow across 
the front or at the back. 

A great point in fitting the shoulders 
is never to take more off the back than 
off the front when the shoulder-seams 
have been taken in, unless the woman 
who is being fitted is hollow about the 
neck in front, and the back of her neck 
between the shoulders is overly plump. 

Always allow plenty of room across 
the bust, being equally careful not to 
give a vestige too much room across the 
back. If the bodice is inclined to bag 
between the shoulders or between the 
shoulders and the tip of the bust, or in 
the back from the shoulders down, rip 
open the shoulder-seams and carefully 
press, not pull, the fullness upward, 
leaving the waist line undisturbed. 
Never displace the waist line under any 
circumstances, or ruination to the fit is 
the ultimate result. 

Never alter the back-seam to press 
out extra fullness, unless it be too wide 
at the waist line or directly between the 
shoulders, and never alter the curved 
back-seams. 

Have the bodice smooth all over, but 
not over snug. When darts are once 
placed they should never be altered, ex- 
cept to stitch them higher or lower, as 
the position of the bust may demand. 
Never alter their curve, but allow the 
fit of the curve on the edges of the front 
to draw them forward where they be- 
long. At the waist line the distance 
from the front dart to the edge of the 
front should be about once and a quarter 
the distance, measuring between the 
darts at the same point. 

So much for the fitting when the out- 
side and lining are fitted together, which 
in this way is more often done than the 
old-time way of fitting the lining first. 
However, there are many persons whose 
figures are far out of the regular pro- 
portions, and a lining first fitted is an 
advantage, in order to insure a perfect 
fit. 





Don’t be afraid to make a good wide 
heading on the ruffle of your wash 
gown skirts, and, of course, you must 
have some of them ruffled in this sea- 
son of trimmed skirts, says an exchange. 
When the heading is too narrow it can- 


looks rough dried after it has been 
laundered. Have it wide enough to 
|get the iron behind it and iron it out. 
It will look so much better. 

It isa good plan when your shirt- 
waist band, or the belt in the full waist 
of your thin goods gown, is too high up 
| or has grown short-waisted from shrink- 

ing, to rip just the upper row of stitch- 
ing and turn the band down, thus mak- 
ing the upper edge the lower. This is 
very easy to do, and brings the band in 
almost every case into its proper position. 

Have a plain collar stiffened and cuv- 
ered with white lawn to put inside the 
ribbon stocks you are going to wear 
| with your summer gown. This will 
‘hold them up in position and make 
them look much better, besides saving 
ribbon from much soiling. A 





further saving is to have a frill of lace 
or thin edging basted to the upper edge 
of this collar to fall over the ribbon. 
This will spare the edges and soften the 
effect. 


The wall papers this season are sim- 
ply gorgeous, says the Christian Advo- 
cate. The plain neutral papers have 
given away to the most startling colors 
and elaborate designs. Many of these 
come in handsome floral decoration with 
garlands of flowers for the deep borders ; 
beautiful patterns are shown in delft 
blue. The green furniture is called 
malachite oak ; some of the green chairs 
are upholstered in green brocaded vel- 
vet or tapestry, either in contrasting 
shades of green, tan, or a poppy red. 
Besides the Renaissance and point de 
calais curtain the design also comes in 
a cheaper curtain, a scrim with colored 
border, green, red, delft blue, etc. The 
scroll border sets back from the edge 
and is outlined with silk. There is a 
great variety of curtain goods, muslin, 
dotted swiss, point d’esprit, etc., that is 
| sold by the yard; you can buy this plain 
or raffled in prices ranging from eight 
cents to forty cents per yard. A pleas- 
| ing style is to hang your windows with 
‘ruffled curtains of dotted swiss or point 
@esprit and drape over them the col- 
ored curtain; blue and white, for 1n- 
stance, of silk, sateen, or the India cot- 
ton crepe which comes at forty-five cents 
per yard. Besides the India cotton 
crepe there is a new cotton goods used 
for curtains and portieres called Romania 





not be properly ironed and, therefore, | 


cloth; this sells for thirty cents per 
yard and comes in oriental designs; the 
| greens and tans are especially pretty. 
| Then there is the galatea curtain; these 
/come in all plain colors with applique 
| border of white. They have their imi- 
| tation in the plain denims with braided 
_borders. There is no end of fancy 
| denims and cretons, but for many pur- 
poses jthese will give way to the new 
‘art ticking, at twenty-five cents per 
| yard, which is shown in Roman stripes 
/and fancy figures. For porch cushions, 
shoe boxes, and hall benches there is 
shown a grass goods called Madagascar 
cloth ; this comes in gay stripes and sells 
_fo~ seventy-five cents a strip of three 
yards. The new silk cushions have 
single ruffl s; and the cushions made 
| without ruffles all have the corners 





gathered a trifle to give a rounding 
effect. 


| New York Gingerbread.—Cream one 
|cupful of butter, add one cupful of 
| brown sugar and beat until ery light 
/and creamy. Dissolve two tablespoon- 
|fuls of soda in a little warm water and 
,add it to one cupful of sour cream. 
| Mix the cream with one cupful of 
/molasses; beat separately the whites 
and yolks of four eggs, then mix to- 
gether. Mix one tablespoonful of 
cloves. one tablespoonful of ginger, 
one-half of a teaspoonful of cinnamon | 
and one teaspoonful of salt with one | 
quart of sifted flour. Add the eggs to ) 
the sugar and butter, then the molasses | 
and cream. Add the flour as quickly 
as possible, beating until smooth. 








half an hour ina moderate oven.—Table 
Talk. 





| 
| 
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WOMEN! DON’T WAIT. 


You Have Any of These Symp- 
= toms Act at Once. 








Do you know the reason why you will 
go to the hospital, my poor friend? a 
Because you have allowed yourse 
to go from bad to worse. You did not 
know that that heat, swelling and ten- 
derness in your left side were all signs 

stion of the ovary. 
“tae tatslligent woman could have 
told you that congestion is fatal to the 


uterine 
“>> 


system, 
4 








and that 


danger. Now (_) 

you will have 

to undergo the operatioen of ovariotomy, 

the cutting o-* of tac overs 
Yes, you w-.] recover, 

you will; b=t yoa w-.l ne 

the same wo:man agein. Congestion of 


24 least I hove 
vcr be quite 


the ovaries is fatal to health. If you 
have any such sym>toms be advised 
in time; take a me icine of specifie 
powers! You can find none better 


than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, prepared especially to meet 
the needs of woman’s sexual system. 
You can get it at any good druggist’s. 

Following we publish a letter from 
a woman in Milwaukee, which relates 
how she was cured of ovarian trouble: 
‘* Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—I suffered with 
congestion of (acovaries and inflamma- 
tion of the worn. Ihad been troubled 
with suppresse 1 an painful menstrua- 
tion from a givl. The doctors told me 
the ovaries wo=!1 have to be removed. 
I took treatment t:vo years to escape 
an operation, b<t s.i_l remained in mis- 
erable health in both body and mind, ex 
pecting to part wilh my reason each 
: bottle 


comintmon hn. <A ‘in? one 


of L-dia LC. Pinatsh ; Voretable Com- 
pound an l apacxa 7s cf Sanative Wash 
Iwasvervrazwh rolievel. lLeontinued 
o use your re:nedic3 untilezred. The 
last nine m is have boca passed in 
erfect coolh 1 is. lknow. Lowe 


ly to the Veretable Compound. 
; indeed, to the 


ly pratituce is great, 


one towhom so many women owe their 
’ i d ha»piness.”"—Mrs. F. M. 

arp, 553 Wentworth Ave., Milwau- 
l Wis 











DR 32. SLsewe 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK out. 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: ‘It 
isa charming book, 
whichcannot fail to 














i do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im 
Turn into a greased pan and bake for proved. Price only $1.00. For sale by 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE SrtT., Boston. 





The charming little model here pic- 
tured is composed of lawn ina dainty 
‘shade of pink with white embroidery 
employed as a decoration. It is 

7 | simply made with a staight skirt that is 
No woman’s wardrobe is complete | deeply hemmed and has three tucks 
without a tailor-made gown that can be | stitched in above the hem. The top is 
appropriately worn at all seasons. | gathered and joined to a short body that 
While it is the correct dress for spring | closes in centre-back. The yoke of all- 
or early autumn, there are many days! over embroidery is prettily shaped in 
throughout the summer months when | pointed outline and can be included 
just such a garment is an absolute nec-| with the standing collar or made sepa- 
essity. Fashion favors the military or| rately, as preferred. Over the shoul- 
huzzar style of trimming, which is ex- | ders fall smooth epaulettes that serve as 
ceedingly jaunty and becoming, while|a foundation 1pon which the narrow 
the colors that receive first choice are | ruffles of embroidery are mounted, the 
invariably in either postman or military-| first ruffle being sewed to the outer edge 
blue. As there are exceptions, however, | of the epaulette, the second in the centre 
to all rules, gowns bearing the unmis- ‘at tne line of perforations, and the third 
takable military stamp are frequently | to the top which is sewed to the lower 
carried out in green, garnet, prune, and | edge of the pointed yoke and finished 
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The Funniest’ Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT 


RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 


SARATOGA; or 


was forty cents a pound them times. |! can’t tell you how them girls walked— 
My father used to have fifty head on his| dripping wet and red with blushes—up 
farm, and it took four men a day’s job | to the little fence and shook hands with 


to drive them sheep to the lake and wash | the men. 


pretty shades of light tan or Havana- | with a band of insertion. The short 
brown. The stylish basque here por-| puffed sleeves are of elbow length and 
trayed is fashioned in heliotrope satin-| are arranged over linings that are fin- 
faced cloth, decorated with narrow braid | ished with a narrow band and a ruffle of 


the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
This 


SSFSSFSFFSFSFSFSFSFSFFF>3; 


them and get them home again. Them | 
was the Limes when a man could make 
money.” 


‘«But I can tell you that John Covert 
and John Pence washed the rest of them 
sheep. They were in a hurry to get 


and handsome ornaments. The hat is | 
of heliotrope straw with biack plumes, | 


lace and flowers. The glove-fitted ad. | 


lace. Charming little frocks in this 
style can be made from plain or figured 
batiste, lawn, organdy, dimity, nain- 


ry’ expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives a// the 
reading matter and «// the illustrations the same as 


And so they talked on and on about | home, of course, but they said they 
the Cotswold and the effect of his finer | heard their country calling them here 
fleece, and the Southdown and his better | just as plain as if every sheep’s ‘ba-a- 
mutton. But all the time the black | ah!’ was a bugle note. And them girls 
smith was hammering away at a stub. | acted as if they wanted to cry or laugh 
born plowpoint, and remembering a | °T hug somebody—I m darned if I know 
sheep-washing in war-time. which. But they climbed out of the 

The blacksmith was a boy then, bare- _pen, and the men pulled off their army 
footed, of course, and just big enough | boots and waded in, And mebbe the 
to puff around when news of Donelson | sheep didn’t know the difference! 
came, and just little enough tocry for Re-| “They washed away there about an 
saca. All the men in the neighborhood | hour and a half, and then Betty Tapley 
were gone, it seemed. He was the big-| came out of the grove and called: ‘Come 
gest of four boys, and he was but twelve, | to dinner!’ Where they got it is more 
and his mother cailed him Dan. There} than I know. But they did have a din- 


justment of the basque is accomplished |sook, gingham, challis, grass linen, or 
by the usual number of seams and darts soft bright silks such as glace, taffeta, 
that are carried below the waist line, India or foulard, with decorations of 
having the effect of somewhat length- | lace, insertion, embroidery or ribbon 
ening the figure (a fashion, by the way, | put on as ruffles. To trim as illustrated 
exceedingly useful to ladies inclined to| use embroide.y two inches in width— 
embonpoint). The front is shaped in| the first, or lower ruffle, requiring 
curving outline that renders the fit per- | twenty-seven inches in length, the sec- 
fect and the closing is effected invisibly | ond ruffle twenty-three inches and the 
through the centre-front. A close stand- | top ruffle twenty inches; five and one- 
ing band completes the neck, showing | half yards being required to trim epau- 
narrow white linen collar above. The lettes, neck and sleeves. One-fourth of 
sleeves present the regulation coat shape | a yard of all-over embroidery being re- 
and follow the arms closely from wrists | quired for the yoke. To make this dress 
| to shoulders, since fashion dictates that | for a girl of medium size will require 


the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 





Its Pictures are Just Killing 


This book was written under the inspiration of a 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, 


were a few old men, and one or two|} 
who were younger, but by no means| 
well. And there were one or two more 

who were young enough to have fought 

and strong enough to have been braver, 

yet who dallied away the summers at 

home when even the children knew that 

men should have been in the army. 

Dan's mother had forty sheep, and | 
Mrs. Tapley, whose farm adjoined, had 
forty more ; and old man Bent limped and 
grumbled about his pastures and count- 
ed half a nundred. Dan had two sis- 
ters, both young women grown, and 
his father was away off there at the 
front, filling the ranks that Kenesaw 
was to shatter presently. Mrs. Tapley’s 
husband had gone down at Pittsburg 
Landing, and the world was so full of 
lamentation that she only wept while 
she worked—and the farm went on. 

June came that year, and the sheep 
needed wasbing. One of the Tapley 
girls came over with a bow] of cherries, 
and asked Dan’s mother how they were 
going to get the sheep washed. 

«| reckon you girls will have to wash 
them yourselves,” said the soldier’s wife. 

«Well, I reckon the girls can,” said 
the other soldier’s daughter, and right 
there the plan was laid. 

Dan’s two sisters and the two Tapley 
girls and Mrs. Pelton, the daughter of 
limping and grumbling old man Bent— 
and no one knew where Mrs. Pelton’s | 
husband was, for he went away when 
the war broke out, and sent no word— 
these four, with the help of the little, 
boys, were to wash the sheep that | 


spring. 


ner. The soldier boys had dry clothes 

in their knapsacks, and they went up in 

the hazel thickets and dressed in Sunday 

inspection uniforms in honor of the girls. | 
Weall sat down there on the grass, under 

the white-oak trees, and—Lord Almigh- 

ty, what a feast that was! 

‘‘Those men told all about things at 
the front, and about a battle, and about 
what happened when a man was cow- 
ardly or got drunk or didn’t obey orders ; 
and the girls tried to keep from telling 
how things were going onat home. But 
I guess from the looks of their eyes the 
soldier boys understood. 

‘But that dinner! There was some 

spring chicken fred brown in flour, 
and new cowcumber pickles; and there 
was bowlfuls and bowlfuls of ripe red 
strawberries that had grown wild for 
just such a day, and big, long radishes 
that had come in the sand and was as 
sweet as pith of sugar cane. And there 
was bread and butter. My Lord, what 
bread and butter they used to make in 
war times! 
a But, by gum! they forgot the sheep. 
They sat there and talked so long, eat- 
ing strawberries and cream and going 
over all the things that had happened, 
that the sun was half-way down; and 
then they got up laughing. 

‘It was so late the girls wanted to go 
in and help with the washing, but John 
Covert would not have it. And so the 
girls just waited outside, and after a 


while, when the sheep were all washed, | 


they told the soldiers ‘Much obliged.’ 
But it meant more than that. I went| 
around with the other little boys and 


all manner of sleeves are to be, in com- 





three and three-fourths yards of thirty- 
six-inch wide material. 





parison to last season’s dimensions, The pattern, 
beautifully less. The mode is adapted No. 7028, is cut in sizes for girls of two, 
to cloth, tweed, cheviot, canvas, ham- | six, eight and ten years. With coupon, | 
mock-cloth, and all manner of weaves | ten cents. 
and fabrics that will permit of tailor| mr 

finish. To make this basque for a lady| In fitting a bodice, do not allow the 
in the medium size will require two and | person being fitted to assume an unnat- | 
one-half yards of forty-four inch wide | Urally erect position, says the Woman’s | 
material. The pattern, No 7054, is cut) Home Companion. The bodice must be | 





in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38.40 and 42-inch | fitted to the normal figure, whether it be | 
bust measure. With coupon, ten cents. 


good or bad. It is not a good idea to | 
fit a bodice wrong side out, as there are | 
few persons whose shoulders and hips are | 
exactly the same size, and a waist most | 
carefully fitted inside out will, in nine- | 
ty-nine cases out of one hundred, be all | 
awry when tried on as it belongs. 

The skillful fitter smooths the bodice | 
well over the figure, pressing the waist 
line and any other portion below the 
waist line carefully into its exact place, 
then brings the fronts together easily, 
and not by pulling and jerking, which 
breaks the bastings and stretches the | 
bodice all out of shape. The edges ot | 
the fronts are not turned under like | 
‘hems for the fitting, but are brought | 
|together and pinned according to the! 
_ outline of the figure, with more or less | 
curving (depending upon the tullness | 
of the bust and the slenderness of the | 
waist), leaving the selvages outstand- 
_ing like a double ruffie. Place the pins 
|very close together— almost touching 
‘each other —and be sure the edges ot 
| the fronts are exactly together, as these 
| pin-holes mark the line of the proper 
curve, which has so much to do with | 


} the fit of the fronts. 
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mirth-provoking style. 





have space to name only a few: 








Postage paid by us. 


Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 
fashionable dissipation, in the author's inimitable and 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen's Wife, O 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. 
each issue, printed on tine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover, 


All orders must be sent direct to the office of 


THE MASSACHUSET 


SOOO Seeeeeeeeseseoese 


fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companion.s.s.2.2.2 


FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special de 


Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Com 


To Boom Circulation We [Make the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 

Total in Value, 


2.00 


$4.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
turous delight the story of Samantha's “tower” to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her « wayward pardner,”’ 
Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 


which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 


panion during the coming year we 
si ' pie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
rhe Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
Specimen copy free upon request. 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 


AIl 3 for $2.60 


NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. 
NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted inaclub toward a premium. 


TS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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“T would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if I see him a 
tryin’ to flirt with you.” 





partments devoted to Fashions, 









THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USA 


NEW PAID IN ADVANCE SUBSCRIBER, 
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I ro Within the little cove, 
White ofthe morning’s life and hope, 
‘ heavily the eager waves 
arged thundering up the rocky slope, 


The *plendid breakers! How they rushed, 
ing uerald green and flashing white, 
Ultuous in the morning sun, 
ith cheer and sparkle and delight! 
Apne enhly blew the fragrant wind, 
And ea ld sea-wind, across their tops, 
ns ght the spray and flung it far 
Weeping showers of glittering drops, 
Tithi 
Withte the cove all flashed and foamed 
rithout en? & fleeting rainbow hue; 
A te gleamed bright against the sky 
‘A tender wavering line of blue, 


W oe tossed the distant waves and far 
And = silver-white a quiet sail; 
~ mA erhead the soaring gulls 
th graceful pinions stemmed the gale. 
zz 
“Walley pulses thrilled with joy, : 
With . ag the winds’ and waters’ strife, 
“on un den tapture,—and [ cried, 
1, sweet is life! Thank God for life!” 





Sailed “ny cloud across the sky, 


‘ | Marring this glory of the sun‘s? 
Th, the sea, from distant forts 
here came the boom of the minute guns! 


W ar-tidings! Many a brave soul fled, 
And many a heart the message stuns! 
I saw no more the joyous waves, 
Il only heard the minute-guns. 
-Celia Thaxter. 





THE SACRED DEAD. 
— 
FROM HARVARD COMMEMOKATION ODE. 





I with uncovered head 
’ Salute the sacred dead, 
Ww ho went, and who return not. Say not so! 
Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way; 


Virtue treads — that end not in the grave; | 


No bar of endless night exiles the vrave; 

: And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead who stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow ! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack; 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show ; 
We tind in our dull road their shining track ; 

_ _ Inevery nobler mood : 
We fee! the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 

They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays j 
Of morn on their white shields of expectation! 
—James Russell Lowell. 


HOW THE YOUNG CAPTAIN 
DIED. 


There isa Grand Army post in one 
of the Southern states which, on Memo- 
rial Day, ineludes in its flower strewing 
a grave too short to indicate the reating- 
place of a man. 
of earth is the dust of a boy—a boy who 
performed as splendid a service as any | 
man who shouldered a musket or 
wielded a sword. The story is told in 
different ways, but none of them are ex- 
actly correct. I can tell it as it hap- 
pened, for | saw it all with my own eyes. 

It wasin the Atlanta campaign. Sher- | 
man having more men than Johnston, 





could always overlap him. Johnston 
would make a stand and entrench. | 
Sherman would throw his cavalry 


around his enemy’s flanks, get in his 
rear and force him to retreat. At one 
of these periodical manceuvers an officer 
commanding a brigade of cavalry on the 
extreme Union right—a cracker to the 
whip with which Sherman drove his 
eneiny—was pushing forward to flank 
them. He was one of the roughest gen- 
erals in the army. A swearing, snarl- 
ing, irritable man, with asquare mouth, 
an eagle’s eye, and beetling brows. But 
he was as good a fighter as curser, and 
in an emergency was sure to be called 
on for some perilous service. His men, 
though in constant dread of him, would 
have followed him to the crater of a 
voleano. On this particular occasion he 
had more of the devil in him than usual, 
for his efforts to flank the enemy were 


thwarted by a river which protected the | 


Confederate left. He had been hunting 
for a ford by which to cross, then ride 
forward on the opposite bank, recross, 
and get in the enemy’s rear. But he 
was not posted as to the crossings, and 
he had been disappointed in finding any- 
one to enlighten him. 

At last he pulled up before a cabin, 
on the doorstep of which stood a buy 
about twelve years of age. He was 
planted square on both legs, which 
were covered with Georgia mud, his 
hands in his pockets, a lock of hight 
curly hair protruding through a rent in 
his hat and overhanging his forehead, 
looking at the troopers with all the in- 
tensity of childish interest and admira- 
tion. 

‘‘Boy.” said the general, *‘how can I 
cross the river?” 

‘«Ford it,” was the quick reply. 

«| know that, but where is the ford?” 

‘Down thar,” pointing. 

‘¢How can I get ‘thar’?”’ 

‘Go ‘long the road ’bout five minutes, 
’n take the cross-road that-a-way. Cross 
lots behind the hill, ’n y’ll git ‘nother 
road, wot——”’ 

“Orderly,” cred the general im- 
patiently, “dismount and give him your 
horse. Come, show us the way. And 
mind. if you don’t take us to a ford, Pll 
cut off your ears.” 

The boy came running up, the orderly 
lifted bim into the saddle, thrust his 
little feet between the stirrup straps, 
raising the leather bands to serve for 
supports, and the child rode off beside 
the general, his hat rim flapping, the 
stirrups dangling. 

«Are you a Union or a Confederate 
boy?” asked the general. 

‘«[ dunno.” 

‘Don’t know? Well, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. If you guid: us wrong you'll wish 
you'd never been born. Do yoa know 
the roads on the other side of the river?” 

‘*Reckon.”’ 

The boy did not seem to be at all 
afraid of the general; on the contrary, 
he rode close beside him, looking up 
into his rugged face admiringly. He led 
the way to the ford, across it, and on 
the other side put the command ona 
road leading eastward not far from the 
river-bank. 

«That'll do,” said the general, ‘‘now 
you may go back.” 

‘Whar you uns’ goin’ ? 

“We? We're going where there will 
likely be shooting.” ; 

‘Don’t y’ want me no mo 


” 


9” 


You don’t mean to say you want to | ged living man peered into the impassive | and Miss Moore—the girl in gray. To| look. Then she moved a little further 
| face of the dead as if by the intensity of | the east of the camp ground the ridge | away and stood half turned from him. 


vo along?” 
“Yas, I do.” 
“Well, you can’t.” 
‘Why not?” 


‘‘Why not? Because you’re too little.” 
The child’s face fell. Than an idea 
| struck him. 

‘When y’ git thar air y’ goen’ ter git 
back on t’ other side o’ the river?” 

‘‘That’s what I want to do.” 

««D’ y’ know the ford?” 

"No; do you?” 

**Reckon.” 

‘*Good for you; come along.” 

The general led off, the boy sticking 
| close to him, occasionally asking ques- 
tions in a familiar way that made those 
who heard them expect the general 
would crush him; questions not a man 
‘in the command would have dared to 
jask. To the surprise of all, the gen- 
eral answered frankly; that is, when he 
heard, which was not always, for he 








| There was artillery firing off to the left, 
/and when the youngster, with eyes wide 
/open, asked what it meant, the general 
told him that it was to engage the enemy 
|in front while the flanking was going 
on. Whereupon the staff wondered if 
| the general was not losing his senses to 
|explain such matters to a child. 

| Suddenly a bullet sang close to the 
|commander’s ear. He reimed in his 
horse and looked about him. He could 
{not tell the direction from which it 
}came; so he sent a couple of men for- 
|ward. This was a common way of 
“feeling the enemy.” If the men came 
back, the Confederates were not there. 
|If the men were shot, the enemy was 
present. It was asimple method. In 
this instance the men returned and the 
‘column moved on. Then a voliey came 
'from a thicket in the rear. This time a 
company was sent for information, but 
whatever enemy had been there de- 
camped before their arrival. 


The general was puzzled. The woods 
| were so thick that he could see nothing, 


was engrossed with his hazardous work. | 


t 

The tone sent a pang through the 
group who stood looking on. From 
this rough soldier tenderly supporting 
the body of a child they had never before 
‘heard aught save orders, snarls, threats, 
oaths. It was as if War had fora mo- 
ment ceased his horrid work and sighed. 

But this was no time for a display of 
feeling. The command must take ad- 
vantage of the sacrifice, and ride to safe- 
ty, perhaps success. Time was prec- 
ious. A dread came over the staff lest 
their general should give way to his 
grief till it would be too late. 

‘“‘Genera],” said the chief of staff, ‘‘we 
must get out of this at once.” 

The general did not hear. His hand 
was On the boy’s heart to discover if it 
still beat. 

«Dead !” 
| The word was well-nigh a wail. 

«General, shall I order an advance?” 

The general looked up as though 
suddenly brought back to a conscious- 
ness of his surroundings. Then he 
took the lifeless form in his arms 
and, carrying it to his horse, mounted, 
/and with the head hanging over the sil- 
| ver star on his shoulder, the fair locks 
|waving in the wind, rode toward the 
| river. 

“Can I relieve you, general?’ asked 
‘an aide-de camp, spurring to his com- 
| mander’s side. 
| The general did not notice him. 
| ‘The question was repeated. 
| Tue general gave a low, acrid growl, 
devoting the aide to a tropical region 

where he was accustomed to send his 
| officers when their conduct did not suit 
| him. 
| Riding by the route the little scout 
had pointed out, the command reached 
the river in safety, rode under the bank 
| eastward, and it was not long before the 
two light guns they carried announced 








‘and he cast about for some eminence to the main army that their object was 
from which to get a view of hissurround- | accomplished. Johnston again finding 
ings. Beside the road a sugar-loaf rock a force in his rear, left his entrench- 


Beneath the little heap | 


shot straight up a hundred feet, but its 
sides were so steep that it was not easy 
/to climb. The general sent a man to 
try it. He was not a mountaineer; on 
the contrary, he had been born and 
bred on a prairie. He did not get on. 
‘Go ahead!” shouted the general an- 
grily. 
The man made an effort to lodge his 
foot and slipped. 
‘Take off your boots, stupid!” 
The soldier could not sit down, and 
/no one but an acrobat could stand on 


one foot in such a position, while he re- | 


moved a boot from the other. 

“Come down!” And the general let 
fly a volley of epithets that stung like 
minie balls. 

Another man was sent up, with the 
same result. Then another and another. 
Man after mau tried it, but none could 
get high enough to overlook the tree- 
tops. he general fell into a towering 
passion and swore he would drive the 
next man up under cover of a carbine. 

“IT bin up thar’ lots o’ times,” said the 
urchin at his side. 

‘“‘You? Can you climb that?” 

‘‘Sartin.” 

‘Well, go ahead !” 

The boy was off his horse in a moment 
and began toscramble up the rock. He 


/ments and made another move toward 
Atlanta. 

The general received but one wound 
‘during the war—a wound of the heart, 
| from which he never recovered. As 
| for the child who was the indirect cause, 
/he sleeps in his grave in Georgia, and 
‘once a year a few graybeards decorate 
it with flowers.—Capt. F. A. Mitchel, 
in the Brooklyn Standard Union. 








A PEACE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


| There’s a voice across the Nation like a mighty 
ocean hail, » 

| Borne up from the Southward, as the seas be- 

fore tne gale; 

| Its breath is in the streaming flag and in the 

flying sail— 

As we go sailing on, 


’Tis a voice that we remember—ere its sum- 
mons soothed as now— 
When it rang in battle challenge, and we an- 
swe vow with vow; 
With roar of gun, and hiss of sword, and crash 
of prow and prow, 
As we went sailing on. 
Our hope sank even as we saw the sun sink 
faint and far— 
The Ship of State went groping through the 
{nding smoke of war— 
Through blackest midnight lurching, all un- 
cheered of moon or star, 


Yet sailing—sailing on. 


Pearce’s heart beat faster as the 
thought came to him that thirty years 
before white tents had marked the foot 
of the ridge as they did that day. But 
then they had stretched for miles north 
and south. 

“Captain,” he said, turning to Saun- 
ders, “it 1s easier to get up the ridge 
than it was once. There are no men in 
gray here tonight.” 

‘“‘No,” the captain replied; ‘‘but the 
sons of some of those men are there,” 
pointing to the company street, in which 
blue-clad figures lounged. ‘Loyal! 
Without doubt. Listen.” 

The bands, which had been united for 
the evening concert, had just struck up 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” When 
the air was recognized a cheer arose from 
the tented wood. 

‘*Hear that?” said the captain. 

‘*Wait,” said the girl in gray. 

‘‘For what?” Pearce asked. 

‘They will play ‘ Dixie’ after a while.” 

‘*What then!” 

‘‘Then they will yell,” she said, look- 
ing at him with a bright smile and nod- 
ding a confident ‘“‘You’ll see—or hear.” 

And he did. When the national air 
was finished there was a brief wait. 
Then the quick, stirring notes of ‘‘ Dixie” 
started the woods into life with sharp 
echoes, which were drowned by one 
long, loud yeil. 

Pearce looked at the girl to receive an 
expected ‘I told you so.” But she was 
not looking at him. Her cheeks were 
dark with color, and her eyes, bright- 
ened by excitement, were fixed upon 
the young men, tossing their caps high 
above the tents and shouting with all 
their sturdy lung power. 

‘‘I wonder,” he mused, ‘‘if she hates 
the North as she loves the South?” 

When the tumult had ceased he turned 
to Saunders. 

‘“Well, captain,” he said, ‘‘what do 
you say to that?” 

“Of course, they love ‘Dixie.’ ” said 
the captain earnestly. “So dol. But 
there is no deeper meaning in that cheer 
than the love of a memory. They are 
loyal.” 

Miss Moore said that she must go 
back to town. 

‘‘As it is late, I shall have to leave my 
horse with you, captain. I shall send 
forhim tomorrow. I reckon I can walk 
to the train in this rig.” 

She looked down somewhat doubtful- 
ly at her riding skirt. Pearce said that 
he would be glad to go with her, and 
though it was not apparent in just what 
way he could overcome the disadvant- 
age of the long dress, she seemed to be 
grateful for his escort. 

Well, that was the beginning of it, 
and the end is not yet. An incident 
that occurred some weeks later under a 
large tree in the old Confederate fort on 
the mountain may give a hint of the 
trend of events. 

Pearce and Miss Moore were under 
the tree because it was the shelter near- 
est when rain suddenly began to fall; 
| and it rained, probably because a num- 
ber of young folks of the city had come 
up on the mountain to spend a Septem- 
| ber day that promised, in the morning, 
| to be pleasant. 
| Mr. Pearce was not in good humor. 





' 





seemed to know an exact practicable | As one who spake the dead awake, with life-| He and Miss Moore had separated them- 


route, making numerous zig-zags, and | 
always finding something just far) 
enough above him toenable himto get 
from one ledge to another. 

‘‘Bravo!” cried the general. 
little cat! 
footed :sojers’ in the brigade.” 

The boy reached a point near the sum- 
mit, where he hada clear view above 
the trees. There he stood, leaning for- 
ward, holding on to atwig with one 
hand, shading his eyes from the sun 
with the other. 

‘What do you see?” called the gen- 
eral. 

‘*Lots o’ critter companies.” 

‘««Where?” 

‘‘Thar,” he pointed directly ahead. 

‘«Where else?” 

‘‘Thar, and thar, and thar,” with the 
last word pointing to the rear. ‘Them 
uns thar is ridin’ straight fo’ th’ river.” 

A bullet sang faintly, far up in the 
air, above the troopers, above the boy. 
The general winced. 

‘‘My God! He’s got to stay there 
till he points a way out, and if he gets 
hurt [’ll arrest every man that failed to 


‘The | 


climb that rock and shoot him for cow- | 


ardice. Are you sure they’reall confed- 
erates?” he called to the boy. 

“Yas.” 

‘*How do you know?” 

‘“‘By the flags,‘n’ they’re all dusty 
like, not blue like you uns.” 

Another shot. This time it spat spite- 
fully through a branch between the boy 
and the group below. 

“Come down! No! One moment 
more! Are they on all the roads?” 

‘Yas.” 

‘*-No way for us to get through?” 

‘“Y’ might go‘ fo’ the river; then y’ 
kin ride under th’ bank.” 

A bullet passed close to the child’s 
head. He dodged, but made no move 

| to leave his post. 

‘‘Brave boy, I'll make you a sergeant 
when you comedown. Timber on the 
bank ?”” 

‘*Right smart.” 

‘*How can we get there?’ 


«Go roun’ the bottom o’ this mount- 
ing.” 
‘‘Anything in the way? Ill make 


you a lieutenant.” 

“Only a rail fence; y’ can let down 
th’ bars.” 

“Good. That’s all. Come down at 
once, dear boy. You’re a captain from 
this moment.” 

‘‘Dear boy.” The group of officers 
looking on stared at each other in amaze- 
ment. Was the general losing his man- 
liness to talk like a woman at this crit- 
ical juncture? 

Scarcely were the words spoken when 
another—a last shotrang out. The boy 
loosened his hold on the twig, trembled 
for a moment in the sunlight, then 
pitched forward and came tambling 
down the faceof the rock. There was 
a thud, and he lay still at the yeneral’s 
feet. 

In an instant the soldier was kneeling 
beside the figure over whose shirt ran 

/a stream of blood. He lifted the head, 

and rested it on his arm, the face turned 
+ upward to the serene heavens, the curly 
_ locks falling over his sleeve. The rug- 


| his glance he would call his little scout 
| back to life. 
«Poor little man!” 


blood Jeaping warm— 
Who walked the troubled waters all unscathed, 
in mortal form— 
We felt our Pilot’s presence with his hand upon 
the storm, 
As we went suiling on. 


ing of to-day— 
O voices twain, now blent as one, ye sing all 
fears away ; 
Since foe and foe are friends, and lo! the Lord 
as glad as they— 
He sends us sailing on. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





A TENNESSEE LOVE STORY, 


They called her the daughter of the 
Confederacy in that Southern city. 
She has a daughter of her own, who 
should, of course, be called the grand- 
daughter of the Confederacy, but prob- 
ably isn’t. That, however, is anticipat- 
ing. 

The daughter of a cause so long dead 
could not have been so young and beauti- 
ful. She must have beeri the child of a 


Memory, that grows more beautiful with | 


each year, and knows a new youth with 
each succeeding generation. 


Howard Pearce saw her. He sat on the 
| window ledge of his second-story office 
—he was a young lawyer from the North 
and looked down on Company K, —— 
Tennesse National Guards, lined up at 
‘‘parade rest.’ He knew their captain, 
Saunders, who also was a 
/}and whose office adjoined Pearce’s. It 
Was annual encampment time, and K 
Company was about to go to the grounds 
at the foot of the ridge. 


‘«‘Order—Harms!” commanded Cap-| 


tain Saunders. 
“Carry Harms!” 
‘*‘Shoulder — Harms! 
fours right—M’ch!” 
Company K moved off up the street. 


Right 


for’ad, 


As the last four swung into the column, | 


there came a clatter of hoofs on the 
pavement, and a girl rode past the 
company and took her place at its head, 
saluting the captain gravely, and with 
ceremony. 

‘*What a beautiful 
claimed. 


girl!” Pearce ex- 


She wore a gray riding habit, with} 
double row of small brass buttons lead- | 


‘ing up to the black stars on the collar. 
On her sunny locks a small gray slouch 
hat rested, tilted just the least bit over 
one eye. She rode well. 


Pearce leaned 30 far from the window 


to catch a parting glimpse of the girl in 
gray that he almost fell. The crowd 


had dispersed, and the young lawyer'| 


returned to his desk. It was a warm 
| day toward the end of July, and he was 
/not surry that he had no business on 
hand that must be rushed. He reflectev 
/that as almost every one had gone to 
the camp, there was no reason for re- 


maining in the office, which the little | 


breeze that stirred out doors carefully 
| avoided. 
| Evidently, the girl in gray had gone 


| to the camp ground. And with Saun-| 


| ders. But Saunders was married; happi- 
ly married; Pearce hoped. Anyhow, he 
| was glad that Saunders was married. 
That evening he sat before Captain 
Saunders’ tent, with captain, his wife 


| rose in a general slope. To the south- 
| West, seemingly towering just over them, 
| was the mountain. 


She was very beautiful the day that | 


lawyer, | 


| Selves from the others. One topic of 
| conversation had led to another, which, | 

in this instance, was a declaration by Mr. 
Pearce that he was irretrievably in love 
| with Miss Moore, and that if she refused 





He’s worth all the elephant- | © Voice of Passion, lulled to peace, this dawn- | to make him happy he should be forever 


|miserable. At a critical stage of this 
| declaration & raindrop kissed the girl’s 
cheek. 
| «Oh, it’s going to rain!” she cried. 
| The next instant the downpour began, 
and both rushed through a breach in the | 
| earthen wall of the fort to the tree, 
| whose branches, to which the leaves yet 
clung, offered protection. There they | 
| stood in silence for several minutes, she 
busily brushing raindrops from her hat, | 
which she had taken off, and he watch- 
| ing her, moodily. | 
The silence became oppressive, and | 
she glanced at him, curiously and ap-| 
prehensively from under her lashes. 
|He caught the glance, and, moving | 
' toward her, said: 
| « Well?” 
| “Oh, don’t,” she exclaimed, starting | 
away, her eyes still fixed upon a ribbon 
with which she was working. 
‘‘Why, Katherine —er—Miss Moore 


” 


‘Oh, you mustn’t.” 

He walked to the edge of the circle 
| protected by the leaves and looked out 
over the clay wall of the fort, down 
which tiny rivers ran. She, having 
dried her hat, placed it again on her 
head and began brushing her skirt, 
| where, here and there, rain had spotted | 
|it. She glanced several times at his 
| back, stubbornly turned toward her. 
He evinced no intention of moving, nor 
of speaking again, and she became ner- 
vous. The situation was unbearable, 
and she exclaimed: 


‘‘We must get back to the others!” 

‘«We can’t very well go through this 
rain,” he -aid, without turning round. 
| Auother prolonged silence, broken 
only by the monotonous fall of the rain. 
| Finally, when she had almost made up| 
|her mind to gather up her skirts and | 
run to the hotel, a quarter of a mile) 
|away, he turned and came quickly 
toward her. 

He put out his hands as though to take 
hers, but she quickly put her hands _ be- 
hind her, looking earnestly into the eyes 
that she raised to his almost appeal-| 
ingly. 

‘‘Katherine,” he said, ‘I love you. 
Will you be my wife?” 

A beautiful color stole slowly from | 
the ribbon at her throat, up, up until it| 
tinted the edges of her small, perfectly | 
formed ears. His gaze held hers for a 
moment; then her eyelids fell and their | 
long lashes swept her cheeks. 
| «Mr. Pearce,” she said, slowly and | 
hesitatingly, *‘f am: so sorry, but I— | 
| I can’t.” 

‘¢Because you do not love me?” 
She looked up quickly into his face; | 
‘then down again; but she did not re- 
‘ply. 
| «Katherine, tell me,” he said. 
'is it that you cannot marry me?” 
‘¢ Because,” she was very busy dislodg- 
ing ahalf-buried stone with the toe of 
| her shoe—* because--you are a Yankee !” 
| Another swift glance met his steady 








‘“Why 


| His first impulse was to laugh. But 
‘that passed almost as it came. The 
‘gray brass buttoned riding habit, the 





‘for when she spoke, she asked: 


flushed cheeks and bright eyes with 
which she had listened to ‘‘Dixie,” flash- 
ed across his mental vision. The ‘« Yan- 
kee” might be an obstacle not to be 
laughed away. 

‘‘But Tam not a Yankee ” he said, 
with emphasis. ‘I am from Illinois. 

It seemed a long time to both that 
they stood in silence. Again she was 
the first to speak. 

‘This is an awful rain,” she said. 

‘Yes, a very wet rain, he replied. 

“Oh, you are going to jest about it—” 

‘*But I am not jesting,” walking rap- 
idly to where she stood. ‘‘WhatI mean 
is that you will get wet. The water is 
beginning to drip from the leaves. Here, 
stripping off his coat, ‘‘let me put this 
around you.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, stepping back. 

‘‘But you must. The air is chill, and 
if you get wet you will catch cold.” 

‘«But you—you—” 

‘*It won’t hurt me a bit. Come.” 

He assumed a commanding tone, and 
that, or something else, accomplished 
his end, for she made no effort to free 
herself when he placed the coat about 
her shoulders. Ittook a long time to 





get it fixed just right, and his arm was | 


still around her when he looked into) Boston Cooking School 


her face and saw that she was looking | 
up into his. Something in her eyes! 
prompted him to draw her close to him, 
and to say, very tenderly: 

‘*Sweetheart, I come from the North, 
but I love a Southern girl. Don’t you 
think she can love a Northern man just 
a little—if he is not a Yankee?” 

She studied the arrangement of his 
necktie closely, and then transferred her 
scrutiny to his watch chain. But evi- 
dently she was not thinking of either, 


‘‘I}linois people arn’t Yankees?” 

‘Certainly not!” he replied with 
conviction. ‘They area long way from 
Yankeedom. More than a thousand 
miles. 

She examined the necktie again, looked 
into his eyes for a moment, then over 
his shoulder, off into the rain. 

‘‘Katherine,” he said, softly, do you 
love me?” 

She turned her head slowly until their 
eyes met. A wave of color rushed into 
her cheeks, and she murmured faintly — 
s¢Yes.” 

‘¢And you will be my wife?” 

With perhaps a sudden thought of her 
surroundings, and of a stormy day thir- 
ty years before, she replied, ‘“‘I—I sur- 
render.” 

The rain, as if to hide the scene from 
any possible observer, fell more heavily 
for a moment. Then it ceased alto- 
gether, and soon the sun shone through 





from a blue sky where the gray clouds 
had parted.—St. Louis Republic. 








ONLY ONE FLAG. 


—_—_ 
Only one flag! for four years we defended, 
Only one flag! through war’s sacrifice ended, 
Only one flag! proudest, grandest in story, 
Only one flag! our beloved Old Glory! 
—Comrade Redington. 


The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the field no more; 
The heroes rest! Oh, let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore! 
= ht for peace,for peace they fell ; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well. 
—Joaquin Miller. 


“They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours.” 
—Phoebe Cary. 


CONDEMNED. | 


When an innocent man is condemned fot 
any crime he doesn’t lose hope. His law 
yers appeal from one 
court to another. 
They are bound to 
save him, if he can 
be saved. It is the { 
same way with a 

ood doctor when \\ 

is patient seems 
condemned to death 
by disease. 

But doctors make 
mistakes some- 
times; they lose 
heart too soon. 
After they have 
tried everything 
they know and 
the patient is | 
no better. they — 
think there is 
nothing more to 
be done. They 
don’t always 
get at the root 
of the disease. 
They frequently 
give a patient 
up to die of con- 
sumption, and 
are afterwards surprised to see him get 
strong and well again. 

Mrs. W. B. Duncan, of Arlington, Phelps Co. 
Mo., writes: ‘My husband took four bottles of 
Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery when he 
was (as he thought) almost into consumption, and 
we were very thankful that such a medicine could 
be found. I wish all persons troubled with cough 
would take it. Long may the ‘Golden Medica! 
Discovery’ and ‘Favorite Prescription’ be 
made. I shall always recommend and praise 
these medicines.” 

All lung and bronchial diseases are cured 
by Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery, 
because it supplies the system with healthy 
blood. It puts the vital forces into action 
and fills the circulation with the life-giving 
red corpuscles which builds up solid, mus- 
cular flesh and healthy nerve-force. 

As a medical author, Dr. Pierce holds an 
eminent place in his profession. His great 
thousand-page illustrated book, ‘‘ The Peo. 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser’? is 
one of the standard medical works of the 
English language. Nearly 700,000 copies 
were sold at $1.50 each. A paper-bound 
copy will be sent absolutely free for the cost 
of mailing ov/y, 21 one-cent stamps; or, 
cloth-bound for 31 stamps. World’s Dis 
pensary Medical Association, Butf-lo, N.Y. 
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SAVE YOUR 
PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, posters paid | 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDEB | 





“4 


for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder wil! 


Keep Them Clean, 
Make Them Easy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents. 
Address MASS, PLOUGHMAN, 
178 Devonshire St. P/*tee. 
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/ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 
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These stopped 

Py have to guess why. Perhaps, because 
 t \) 
\ vz : ° 
when there's nothing but soap at hand, 
But this one stopper 
Something easier, quicker. simpler, more 
its washing clothes, cleaning house, cr any 


using soap, long ago. 
That's 
\. \ and there's a good deal of dirt to be 
» 
Ni Bate she had 
economical, No rubbing to speak of, 19 
kind of washing and cleaning. a 


This one stopped because—well, we'll 
what cverybody thinks, for that matter, 
removed from anything 
found something better than soap—Pearline. 
wear— easy work an] money saved, whet'ier 
Million? i 
Wut PCOMME 














— Household 
Cook Book, MAGAZINES 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer, Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publisher-, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 
subscription to 
the Ploughman. 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


Will be sent to any of our subscribers 
on receipt of 


— $1.50. ——— 
Regular Price $2.00. 


Regular 
P. . 
a ae Kitchen Mag- 











ne ° ° 1 82.60 
Boston Cooking School 
Packed full of everything a housekeeper ~) —- ° - .60 . 2.40 
either young er old, wishes to know. Good Housekeeping 2.00 e 3.60 
Household ° - 1.00 2,80 
Table Talk. ° » 1.00 2.80 
Who can think | What to Eat. ° - 1.00 2.80 
ANIEG—AN 100A erm amp — 
aeSSaN wiebintahanns BoNpLesaramme | “re 
beys,,W D. C., for their $1,800 prise offer Mass. Ploughma nN, 


ashington, 
it of two hundred inventions wan Boston , Mass 


FARMS FOR SALE 


YEE WHAT $2700 BUYS! 55 acres, soil a 
\) deep rich loam free from stone; 20 acres 
woodland. Good 14 room house painted and 
blinded. 50-ft shed connected to barn 60x35, 
with cellar; henhouse No. 1, 60x15, No. 2, 60x10, 
No. 3, 18x10, No. 4, 12x10, No. 5. 12x10. Brood- 
er house, hot water heat, incubator. 1 new mar- 
ket wagon and harness, 1 carryall. New two- 
horse mowing machine, horse rake, democrat 
wagon, all kinds of tools, plows, cultivators, etc. 
Variety of fruit. All poultry houses with wired 
runs. Milk and‘eggs sell at door. 112 mile to P.O., 
station, stores and churches, 25 to Boston, 8 to 
Haverhill and Lawrence, 9 to Salem. First-class 
train service, low tax rate. Beside the above per- 
sonal property are included 2 horses and 225 pure 
bred Plymouth Rock Pullets (Hawkins Strain). 
Here is a paying busivess from the start for only 
$2700; part cash. 











gs and poultry at 
worth ie 


top ae. 34 acres land; lan 
asked for entire plant. 


buil 


75x12; No. 2~72x12; No. 3— : 
100x 16; No. 5—72x 16. ot RS 
24, and 8x16—all having Bn varyin 


000 worth 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City J 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwe 


clover cutter; 
+ Mo 

- On main 
1% mile to store, 


etc. There are 200 pl 
currant, 100 raspberries, 





IDER AND VINEGAR WORKS. — House 7 

rooms (built 5 years.) Barn 45x60, 4 floors [sy is aoe +." 
large storage room. Windmill supplies water at 100 blackbertics and small strawberry bed. Price 
house and barn, Millruns 2 presses, steam pump, | $10,000, one-half cash. Included aan 800 ure 
Faby 7 h. p. engine, 10 h. p. boiler. Storage | bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, White 


or 2000 bushels app‘es. Cask room for 600 bbis. 
Business well established. Will sell. this for Yon soliciecd. Taninas and Leghorns. Investiga- 


$3800, or will include 22 acres excellent land an ’ 

another house, 300 young apple-trees, ust com- 178 DEVONSHIRE Sr., Boston. 
ing into bearing, stabling for 3 horses and 6 cows; 
cuts 20 tons hay, 15 acres used for growing sweet 
corn, 50 ton silo, poultry house for 300 fowl, % 
mile to station, 4g mile to P.O., stores. churches, 
short distance to two of the best markets in New 
England. Will sell all or part; price for all, 
$5800, part can lie on mortgage at 5 per cent. 
Never before offered for sale. 





NE of the MOST PRODUCTIVE FARMS in 
N.E. 20 miles out on main line; 50 acres 
fine land (ro waste land) ; under high state of cul- 
tivation. Connected with farm isa retail milk 
route of 25 cans daily. 22 being family trade. 
House of 12 rooms, hot water heat, in good re- 











| 
| 


| Mill less than % mile of farm. 
| farm house, some 12 or 14rooms. 
| and 132x43 and connected 





| 


| class. Four minutes’ walk to beautiful lake—nice 


| Njanin BEFORE offered for sale; been in | 0. 
Fitehburg 


| places. 


| failing sprin 


| 
| schools near. This valuable 
| with or without stock and tools. 


| 
| 


25 miles out, 1 mile to village ; 30 fruit trees, 


| bed and nice lawn on both sides driveway, $15 


| plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, 4% acre strawber- | 
| ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. 


| barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; carriage 
| house, 2 ells, other out buildings. 
| some sheet of water %4 mile. 


| houses (one cost #1500), 


| Fruit consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 3€ 


| All buildings 


| 


iM A condition, hay having been spent on place. | 


| ance pasture; 50 fruit trees. Is free from rocks 
| shed for farm Wagons, ete., good eo 


pair, cement cellar; modern built barn, 60x35, 
cement cellar under whole. Best of runnin 
spring water at house and barn from s ring that 
can never be lluted. Abundance 





| @SUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated ruit, lar 
|) in_one of the pleasantest towns in central| strawberry beds, 1000 Fay’s Prolific currancs, 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay, ; 125 hills rhubarb, % acre asparagus, $125 early 
| all by machine ; aoe 25 to 30 head and team. | yield, hotbeds of radish and lettuce: 2000 hills of 
| Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. | corn now ready to transplant, vegetables of all 
; Two-story house 20 roomsin first-class condition, | kinds grown for early market and family trade; 
cemented cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 250 ton stone cement silo. Included with farm 
| barns, clapboarded and pajnted; carriage house | a'e 23 fine cows, 3 horses, fowls, full and com- 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders | plete list of farm tools anc machinery of ever 
a beautiful lake for iong distance. Fine shade | kind, not a thing wanting, all in the best uf condi- 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. | ton. 5 tons fertilizer in barn, $150 worth of grain. 
Everything up in firstclass shape for country | Some crops already in and work goirg on steadi- 
farm or summer boarding place, wijh a first class | ly. Only 1 mile from busy village, BO, stores 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- | and station. Electrics and horse cars on either 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile | side and within a few minutes walk of house. 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar, | Buildings pleasantly located on high land. Price 
in! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A | for all $11,000,part can remain on mortgage. 
Yearly sales over $5000. 


Y1 MILES from BOSTON, 58 acres extra grass 
land; grass cut by machine. 1% story 
house, 10 rooms, painted and blinded. New barn 
clapboarded and painted; fine cellar, water at 
bnildings; plenty fruit, wood for home use. In- 
cluded are 17 cows (just been tested), pair hors- 
ce old style | 6s, fowls, everything in the line of farming tools 
Barns 100x560 | and machinery. and in good condition. One and 
: piggery 127x15. Al) | two miles respectively from stations, s1ores, P,O., 
newly painted and arranged n the most modern | churches and schools. Milk sold at the door each 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns, | day for 32c per can the year round. Price for alJ 
divided into four sections, nang water in each | $5500, part cash; free and clear. 
sectlon. Water to all buildings from two never 
150 ton silo. Stable fitted with 
the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.’”" Cuts 100 tons 
hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 5 horses, 
30 sheep and 50 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
roperty is offered 














WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
Farm. 89 acres in tillage; 60 of this being in 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
veny products. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 feet timber yonee for market. 





4 MILES OUT, reached by two lines of R.R. 
95 40 acres, well divided ; wood for home use, 
soang apple orchard 100 trees (200 bbls.’96), 13 
ar, currant, strawberry bed. Large house, 
= Pemeens om, gues j core eeree, 16 ft. posts 
ouse, a ain an nded. Three 
} ~ Aes —— farm | wells fine water; soll a deep, rich loam, free from 
* nvestiga’ S. Person: | rocks, very productive. Included are 4 cows, 2 
Photograph at office of J. A. | heifers, 40 hens, 8jtons hay and fodder, 15 tons 
7 A ed peace, bw Pm complete; 

rkets. ne piece of pro 
full running order. Price $4600. satiiadoen 


it cannot be excelled. 
ally examined. 
WILLEY. 


TTRACTIVE PLACE.—3 acre, cleared land, 





lot small frnits, 8-room house built in ’89. Barn | 
22x24, henneries 75ft. long on south side, cement | 
celiar under house and barn; all buildings first- 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
Ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2nd. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only two 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily ; water, Hehts, 
and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
d ae 12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x66 with sub cellar; 
. | 75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winter 
-— hwy wy —y —— as a whole or in 
2 exchange for property on the 

C. R. R. or in R. I. Personally examined. 


view of same from chamber windows, plenty good 
fishing and boating. House sets 100 ft. from 
street, driveway around heart-sha 








family 80 years; 142 mile from station on | 
R.R., 25 miles from Boston. 35 acres 
tillage, 30 pasture, 30 wood, ——s 15 head, 3 | 
horses; 8 room house good repair, several fire- | 
Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; 
several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running 
order, good repair. 25xlo; good view of village 
11% mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 cherry, 
170 peach Gl st beginning to bear) 15 pear, 8 


ORK COUNTY, ME.,—1 mile to village, 6 te 

station. 100 acres nicely divided, lies on 
southerly slope of beautiful ridge. 10-room bouse 
and ell. Barn 37x65, several out buildings, As- 
sessed $2100, F. &C. Will sell farm, tools and 
horse $1700, 8600 down, or farm alone $1500, 
#500, bal. $100 yearly. Good place for summer 
boarders and for poultry raising. 





Price $4000, a : 
1 cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. Ke POULTRY. 16 acres(old survey) 26 miles 

from Union Station, Boston, and near to sev- 
eral large cities; house 8 rooms, stable with cel- 
lar, shop and hemhouse, al) good buildings. Wood 
for pome ese; | pen wo eet of land. This 
woule make an excellent poultry place. - 
ally examined; price $1500. topes habe oan 


UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pasture 
20 to 25 head; rng water in all ——e 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everything in 
t 
Quan 
1 mile to depot 


ties of apples. pears, plums and cherries; | 
P< 
within 1% miles 


., Stores; two other villages 


ORCESTER COUNTY. 100 acre farm, good 
Good two-story house, one 


builcings. Barn 96 feet long, 2 sil 
hennery ; 45 acres mowing bal. pasture pow phn 
Running water, 2 fine springs. Included are 2 
cows, 2 heifers, mowing machine, plows, carts 
farm wagons, all small tools; all tor $2500, $300 
cown. ’ 


Borders hand- 
Price $4000, 1% 
eash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
list of farms and village places, for particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., ¢ 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston* 


or 
‘i QO ACRES LAND IN WEST DEDHAM for 
4 Sale, on main road to Medfield, Price $500. 


LL STOCKED.—For sale, 146 acre river farm Hw and BUILDING LOTS any part of 
11% miles from city of 25,000, 40 from Boston. Dedham and Hyde Park. 

7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar ; 2 poulery e 

14 . my carry ing 50 he M il 

and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Ownei | 

sells milk at coor; an excellent opportunity for | l ton Farms. 

retail route; also ™" ~y gartontne. your — ry 

Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been NE ¢ 2 excellent buildings ve 

marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 | BT tien mal fing and sightly. situat- 

is engaged. Best of water on farm and at build-| ed on Blue Hillave. Price $6000 

ings. 144 acres in strawberries, 25 grafted apple. | . 


2 ‘pea Thic wil please anyone. 
Age of owner demands a change. NE OF 10 ACRES. This will ple ee aaron 


Perfect land, fine bui dine* 





ACRES on MAIN LINE B. & M en al good house and 


; ; ; VT ITTLe Home oF 1 ACRE, 

eJ from Boston. Soil very best of black loam. ees wag, B00. 

NE OF 16 ACRES, good buildings, finely 
O located. $6000. 


e trees, House 
) rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar ander all, 

ainted and blinded and built three 
-rice $5500. 


a. 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15s 
( 


ears ago. ACRES. 3 houses, all well rented. 


776 
Cisne rari barn; plenty wood and timber. 
$3000. 





] EEN RUN—As market garden farm, land in 
high state cultivation. 14 miles from sta- 


' 5175 ACRES. Very productive farm, good 
tion, 23 from Boston; 26 acres, 13 tillage, bal- NE puildings. Carryl 


‘ f buildings. Carryiny at present 30 head 
Q) set of butt wood and timber, Price $12,000 





to work. 


easy Seven-room house, ; 


* VY OTHER DESIRABLE FARMS for sa 
a any size, price or location desired—Addres 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
—OR— 
J. A. Willey, 


Room 502. 178 Dev hi: St. Boston. 


in ; 
. owl, cows, 1 heifer, 
is place for $2800. ‘$1200 cash, 


cellent market 
wagon, top b 
horses £0 with 
bajefice 5 p. c. 


Fe SALE OR EXCHANGE, 110 acre farm; 
an excellent location for summer boarding 
pa fine buildings, house of 14 rooms; 2 barns; 

orchards, fine spring water 1 mule to P.O., 
stores and station. 














MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1897. 

















Absolutely Pure 














THE HORSE. 














—Starlight 2.15 3.4 has a colt at foot 
by Larabee 2.12 1-2. 

--Thalberg, 2.20, the veteran Iowa} 
trotter, will be out again this year. He 
began campaigning in 1888. 

—There are eight pacers with records 
of 2.04 or better. Five of them have | 
changed owners within a year. 

—Madora, dam of Trumpettone, 2.21 
1-4, and Fair Oaks, 2.26, has foaled a) 
chestnut colt by Allantell, 2.20 1-2. 

—Claribel, dam of Prince Charming, 
2.26, the famous high-stepper, has foaled 
a bay colt by Lord of the Manor. 

—Joe Thayer, at Lexington, Ky., has 
a fast two-year-old colt by Constantine, 
out of a mare by Happy Medium. | 

—Nazote, the three-year-old brother | 
to Azote, 2.04 3-4, will not be raced 
until 1899, owing to his large size. 

—Lemonade, 2.27 1-4, is dead. She 
was the dam of Bessie Wilton, 2.09 1-4; | 
Lady Wilton, 2.11 1.2. and Lemonee, | 
2.18 3-4. 

—Among the horses in training at, 
Palo Alto are Helena, 2.12; Local, 2.19- | 
1-2; Alla, 2.22 1-2; Adbell, 2.23, and 
Peko, 2.24. | 

—Colonel William Forbes has the | 
famous running stallion, Medlar, and | 
some very handsome Persian and Ara- | 
bian stock, at his farm in Dedham. 


—The will of Thos. Raymond, where- 
by Klamath 2.07 1-2 was retired from 
the turf, and a portion of Raymond’s 
ranch set aside for his maintenance, 
will be contestedin the courts. Klamath 
has been entered in Eastern events and 
is being trained. 


—Robert Kneebs, after an absence of 
sixteen months in Germany, has re- 
turned to this country. Nine months of 
his visit to foreign countries were spent 
behind the bars, in consequence of an 
‘error in judgment” in entering Bethel 
under the name of Nellie Kneebs. 

—Robert J. 2:01 1-2 and John R./| 
Gentry 2:00 1-2, will make their first 
start this year at Glen Falls, New York, 
July 5, the 4th coming on Sunday. At 
this time pictures of the great horses | 
will be taken by the vitascope, for ex- 
hibition in the theaters next winter. 


—A practical horseman of twenty-five | 
years’ experience with trotters, roadsters | 
and draft-horses says, ‘‘Every roadster | 
or draft-horse that works hard should | 
have a mash at night. The last part of 
the day is, of course, the hardest, and | 
when the horse comes in every part of 
his body needs rest. The mash is just 
as nutritious as hard grain and much 
more easily digested. 


CARE OF BROOD MARES. 
Now that breeding is reviving again, 
farmers should think of the better care 
of the mares. Mr. Ricard, Naperville, 
lll., a successful breeder, tells Stock 
Journal readers that his experience 
shows that many colts are lost by allow-| 
ing the mares to drink too much ice- 
cold water; often watered only once a | 
day they become thirsty and drink too | 
much. | 
Care should be exercised in working 
mares. Do not give them heavy loads, | 
and do not work them in horse power, | 
tread power or circular sweep power. | 
Do not feed too much corn, as it is heat- | 
iag and does not supply the bone and | 
muscle required, but increases the fat. | 
Too much corn will have colts with | 
crooked legs and weak bones. Wheat | 
should be regularly fed to the mares, a 
handful or two every day, and wheat) 
bran should be liberally fed with oats. | 
Commence before time of any danger, | 
and feed wheat. It will save the colt 
where any trouble has been experienced 
before. Wheat is a good feed; it con- 
tains the elements of bone and muscle, 
and costs but little more than all corn 
and oats. 

Do not expect the stallion breeder to 
carry all the risk and insure you a living 
colt unless you do your part to prevent 
the mare from losing the colt.— Western 
Agriculturist and Live Stock Journal. 








A HARD DAY’s WORK should bring the re- 
ward of a good bed for your horse. The best 
bed for the money is provided by German Peat 
Moss. C. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street. 





“ SHOO-FLY,” manufactured in Philadel. 
phia, Pa., is a success. We have proved it by 
using thirty gallons. It not only protects the 
animals from FLIEs and other insect pests, but 


it rapidly heals all sores, of which we make he brought up the often ding penny 


many in branding our ranch cattle 
DRUMMER & COLLYNS, 
Sterling City, Texas, 
Cattle Raisers and Dealers. 


P.G. Henderson, Central City, Iowa, Presi- 


dent Red Polled Cattle Club of America. 


As “Shoo Fly” is sold under a guarantee, the 


THE GRANGE. 








State Fair Premiums. 

The following Special Premiums have 
been ordered to be given away at 
the Massachusetts State Grange Fair 
through Messrs. Ross Bros., Seed-men, 
on Front street, Worcester. 

For the best collection of Vegetables; | 
One Deering Horse Hoe Rake, valued | 
at $20. 

For the best twelve stalks of Eureka) 

_ Ensilage Corn; One Little Giant Spring | 
Tooth Harrow, on wheels, valued at $15- | 

For the best twelve Yellow Globe 
Danvers Onions; One No. 4 Planet, Jr. | 
Seed Drill, valued at $10. 

For the best collection of potatoes; | 
One Hotchkiss Dry Powder Gun, valued | 
at $5. 

For the best twelve Jmperal Toma- 
toes: One Hotchkiss Dry Powder Gun 
valued at $5. 





Stoughton Grange. 

There were some sixty members pres- 
ent at the regular meeting of Stoughton 
Grange, Monday evening, Worthy Mas- 
ter Gilbert in the chair. After the regu- 
lar business had been transacted the 
meeting was turned into the hands of 
the lecturer and as usual was very enter- 
taining and instructive. The subject for) 
discussion was: ‘‘Practical Economy De- | 
fined. Its results on the farm, in the | 
home, and in our dress.”’ Miss Ashley 
was the first speaker, and she was fol- 
lowed by Miss Coffin, H. F. Maxwell, | 
Mrs. Hathaway, Miss Maria Farrell. | 
Songs, Mrs. Rogers; violin solo, Willie 
Cotter; reading by Brother Costello of | 
East Blackstone Grange. 

A committee was appointed to draw | 
up resolutions on the death of Sister | 
Howard of Easton. | 

The Ladies’ sewing circle will meet | 
with Mrs. E. L. Hopkins, Wednesday | 
afternoon, May 26. 











Fruit Items. 


Watch the new grafts. 


A cheap sprayer is doubtful economy. 

Chip dust makes a good mnica for 
currant bushes. 

For currant worms one ounce of hele- 
bore to ten quarts of water is about 
right. 

Irrigation of strawberry fields is fast 
increasing. Hen manure or a little ni- 
trate of soda in the water will produce 
a great effect. 

When fire blight occurs. we would 
cut below the blight to sound wood, 
cover the wound with wax or paint, 
and remove and burn the affected 
branches. 

The Concord is the only grape on too 
many farms in New England. Other 
good practical kinds are Worden, 
Hubert, Brighton, Green Mountain, 
Moore’s Early, Vergennes; each one 
having some good point not possessed 
by the Concord. 





Arsenic Poisons. 


The new preparation of arsenic called 
arsenate is being quite extensively 
bought by the farmers who trade at 
Boston supply stores. Many prefer it 
to Paris green, because it can be kept 
evenly mixed in water with much less 
atirring than when Paris green is used. 
It can also be applied strong without 
danger of burning the leaves. It costs 
twenty cents by the single pound, but 
large lots can be had cheaper. A larger 
quantity than of Paris green is needed 
to do a given amount of work. Paris 
green is still bought much more fre- 
quently than any other poison. London 
purple is but little used. 


The Joke Turned, 


‘¢‘Here, bub,” said the facetious cash- 
ier to the new office boy, handing him a 
coin, ‘‘run out now and get this changed 
in a hurry!” 

As the lad started down the stairs, 
three ata jump, the cashier winked at 
the lady bookkeeper and remarked: 
‘‘He thinks that’s a five-dollar gold 
piece, but it’s only a new cent just from 
the mint. We'll see how long it takes 
him to find it out.” 

In just twenty minutes the boy re-| 
turned. | 

«<I had to go down to a money chang- | 
er’s, and ——” | 

“All right. Come, hand over the) 
penny.” 

‘The penny ?”” inquired the boy. | 

“Yes, yes; the cent—the new cent || 
handed you, of course; hasn’t half an | 
hour been long enough for you to a 
it out? A nice bright boy you are!” 

‘«Was that a cent you gave me, boss?” 

‘To be sure; it was one of the new) 
ones justout. Come, handit over.” | 

‘I owe you just a cent, then, do [?” 

and the office boy whistled softly. “One 
Of the new ones just from the mint. 
| Wel, here you are; but say, if you’ve 
got any more of them Pompeiian coins 
| just let me trade ‘em, will you?” 

| “My pocket piece!” exclaimed the 
clerk, and fishing Gewn into pis pocket 











\«*Here, you! Come back 


But the boy had disappearey gown 
the street.— Detrvit Free Press. 


| has sent to 





—In France 4,000,000 tons of pota- 


Editor would be pleased to have readers make | *€8 are annually used in the manufac- 
ture of starch and alcohol. 


a test as per advertisement, page three. 


THE TIMES ARE OUT OF JOINT. 
REFLECT!! 


THE MASSES wast to be 


HUMBUGGED! 
So they buy Inferior and dangerous soaps to procure 
wor 


THLESS presents, or else the dealer 
recommends cheap soaps on account of extra profit. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


If you want thee BEST and PUREST soap 
made, BUY the famous WELCOME and the 
superior WHITE CREST Soaps. 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 
and will not injure the finest fabric or skin. 
mace by CURTIS DAvis & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Destruction of Forests. 
The report which Secretary Wilson 
congress in respunse to 
Senator Chandler’s resolution, is im- 
portant. It comes from the chief of the 


| forestry division, and, while it attempts 


no sensation, it shows that the climax 
in the annual cutting of white pine and 
other coniferous timber, like spruce and 
hemlock, in this country is near at hand. 
The timber will still be obtainable in 
great quantitics, especially with Canada’s 
aid, for a number of years; but it can 
be supplied only for afew years more 
in the prodigious annual amounts hither- 
to furnished. 

It appears that in the last quarter of 
a century, or since 1873, there have been 
cut in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minn - 


sota alone, one hundred and fifty-four: 


bilhons of feet, board measure, besides 
eighty-three billions shing!es, and in the 
last three-fourths of that period about 
two hundred billions feet, taking the 
whole couatry together. New York 
and Pennsylvania have, next to the 
three states just mentioned, large quan- 
tities of standing coniferous timber, 
and the amount left in the northern 
states is estimated at about one hundred 
billions feet, or half as much as has 
been cut since about 1878 in the whole 
country. Canada is another resource, 
with about thirty-seven billions feet ot 
white pine. 

The senate’s inquiry was wise, and 
while the answer has necessarily been 
imperfect and only approximate, it 
should yet serve to confirm the deter- 
mination to protect the forests.—New 
York Sun. 


The Modern ‘Wood Fireplace. 


Apropos of wood and wood-cutting, 
Mr. George P. Metcalf writes in a pleas- 
ant and entertaining vein from Framing- 
hain to the Boston Transcript: ‘‘I regard 
hickory and maple perhaps the best for 
eastern Massachusetts, although if pos- 
sible to get it, nothing makes a more 
pleasant fire than sound apple-tree 
wood. There is no snap or sparks, 
and the ashes from it are so delicately 
white and soft that one wants to retain 
them in the fireplace. By the way, I 
always keep a good quantity of ashes 
on the hearth, they are so convenient 
to bury a stick at night so as to have it 
ready coaled the next morning to start 
the fire. Beech and white or black 
birch are also excellent, and for start- 
ing a fire nothing excels well-seasoned 
white birch, split fine. Hickory or wal- 
nut should never be kept over, as after 
a year they become full of worm-holes, 
or what would be called powder-post. 
The fire-place should be large enough 
to burn wood at least two feet long, 
and, a8 you say, built out into the room, 
so that the heat will throw itself for- 
ward. When retiring at night, clear 
a space on the hearth to the back side 
of the chimney and place upon it a 
stick of green maple or oak. Cover 
well with hot live coals, and over that 
put all the ashes you have ‘o spare. 
The next morning remove the ashes 
carefully and see what a complete bed 





‘of charcoal you have, all ready to spring 


into a blaze when brought to the air. 
Then you are ready for your fire as you 
describe. It is already an art to know 
how to build a good wood fire, and can 
only be done by brains and experience. 
To those of us who were brought up on 
wood fires to do all the cooking, as well 
as heating, for the household, it may 
seem simple enough, but to one not 
accustomed to it, it is quite another 
thing. As to prices, I find wood costs 
me for oak, $5.50 a cord; for maple, 
$4.50; walnut, $7 to $8; birch, $5. 
Add the expense of cutting, splitting 
and housing, some $2 more, and it is 
quite an expense.” 








Cream of the Bulletins, 


POTATO SCAB. 
The cheapest and most effective meth- 
od of preventing potato-scab consists in 
soaking the seed for one and one-half 
hours, before cutting or planting, ina 
solution of corrosive sublimate made in 
the proportion of two and one-fourth 
ounces to fifteen gallons of water, as sug- 
gested by the Connecticut Station. This 
treatment reaches its highest efficiency 
in cases where the seed-potatoes consti- 
tute the only source of infection. Itis 
efficient, though in a much lesser degree, 
in case barnyard manure 1s used as a 
fertilizer, and is least effective in case the 
soil is infested. Seed potatoes carrying 
the living germs of the scab-fungus will 
produce a scabby crop, and, other things 
being equal, the amount of scab on the 
crop will be directly proportionate to 
the amount of scab onthe seed. Select. 
therefore, clean, smooth potatoes for 
planting, if possible. In case scab- 
spots are visible upon any of the seed- 
potatoes treat them all, before planting, 
with some well-recognized fungicide. 


THE WORLD OVER. 


—Consul Hyatt reports an egg famine 
in Cuba. 


—The discovery of a great coal field is 
reported from Carthagena, Columbia. 


—If the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii 
is abrogated, that country may ask to be 
annexed to Great Britain. 


—The new tunnel under the Thames at 
Blackwell, England, has been formally 
opened by the Prince of Wales. 

—Nearly 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 
worth $100,000, was swept away by the 
bursting of dams on the St. Croix River, 
Nova Scotia. 

—The trouble between China and Port- 
ugal, extending over many years, has 
ended by the permanent cession of Macao 
to Portugal. 


—The British Board of Agriculture has 
issued an order that no dog shall be ad- 
mitted to Great Britain after September 1 
without a special license. 


—A new style of rifle has been intro- 
duced and will be tested in a practical 
way in the German army. It is loaded 
with gas cartridges, enabling several 
shots to be fired without reloading. 


-According to dispatches from New 
Mexico, heavy rains have so swelled the 
Rio Grande and other streams that con- 
siderable damage has been already done 
and more is threatened. The valley north 
and south of Albuquerque is inundated. 


—The losses of husbandry in France by 
the recent frost shows the damage done 
to the crops to be tantamount to a dis- 
aster in fourteen departments. The gov- 
ernment is asking for a first grant of 
5,000,000 francs to aid the farmers and 
fruit-growers. 

—Cambridge University, England, by 
a yote of 1713 to 662, rejected the pro- 
posal to confer degrees upon women. 
Toward the close of the voting thou- 
sands of people congregated outside the 
Senate house and undergraduates started 
letting off fireworks. 


—A despatch from Berlin says that in a 
shooting display by the expert Kruger 
there Monday,while he was firing back- 
ward and with the aid ofa mirror, attempt- 
ing the William Tell shot, he sent the bul- 
let through the head of his sister, who 
was assisting him. She died in a few 
minutes. 


—It is announced by Captain Spain, 
commodore of the Canadian fishery pro- 
tective service, that the American fishing 
vessels, of which there are a very large 
number at present on the Nova Scotia 
coast, are being closely watched for pos- 
sible violation of the Dominion fishery 
regulations. He says there are no less 
than seventy-three American seiners now 
in these waters, and about half of them 
went into Liverpool during Friday and 
Saturday foraharbor. Three vessels of 
the fishery protection fleet are cruising 
between Canso and Cape Sable; another 
is watching the Cape Breton shore, and a 
fifth is stationed in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to keep an eye on Americans fish- 
ing near the Magdalen Islands. 








FOOD VALUE OF COCOA. 

The International Journal of Surgery says :— 

“Experience has shown that a properly pre. 
pared cocoa product constitutes an ideal bever- 
age for invalids and convalescents, acting as a 
mild nerve stimulant and at the same time sup- 
plying a considerable amount of available nu- 
tritive material. 

“Such a product is Walter Baker & Co.’s Cocoa, 
which differs from all |preparations of its kind 
in that in the process of manufacture great care 
is taken to retain, i1a pureand unaltered form, 
those active principles and nutritive elements of 
cocoa seed which render it both a luxury and a 
food. 

“This preparation is esteeraed an agreeable, 
comforting, and nourishing beverage in chronic 
disorders, during convalesence from exhausting 
diseases, for feeble children, and during the af 
ter treatment of severe surgical operations.” 








Lying to Please, 


An Irish gentleman was shooting with 
an English friend, but they had very 
little sport. His friend said: 

“T’ll ask this countryman whether 
there are any birds about here.” 

‘*No useto ask him,” said his com- 
panion, ‘‘he’:] only tell you lies.” 

‘<7’ll ask him at all events. My good 
man, are there any birds about here?” 

‘«Lots of birds, yer honor.” 

‘<Tell me what sort of birds.” 

‘‘Well, now, your honor, there’s 
grouses and woodcocks and snipes and 
ducks, and all sorts of birds.” 

‘‘Ask him,” whispered the Irish gen- 
tleman, ‘‘whether there are any ther- 
mometers.” 

‘“‘Tell me, do you ever see any ther- 
mometers about here?” 

‘‘Well, now, your honor, if there 
was a nice frost the place would be alive 
with them !” 


—According to the Boston Transcript, 
the famous lilac show in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum is now at its best, and will 
last for a fortnight or more, so great is 
the range of the flowering time among 
the many varieties of lilac. It is a 
sight to remember, such a varying array 
of color and tint in dozens of differen; 
types of one of the most popular and be- 
loved of flowers—a flower that should 
be particularly dear to the American 
heart from the association with the 
death of Lincoln given it by Walt Whit- 
man in his noble elegy: ‘*‘When the 
lilacs last in the doorway bloomed.” 

—Later advices from Cape town re- 
port that Dr. Koch’s attempt to stay the 
ravages of the rinderpest has been a 
o mplete failure. Out of six thousand 
cattle inoculated under the German pro- 
fessor’s direction one-third have died. 








BITS OF FUN. 


Mr. Surley (savagely): That con- 

founded baby is alwayscrying. What’s 

wrong with him? Mrs. Surely (sweet- 

ly) : He’s got your temper, love !—Tit- 
its. 


Hicks: Speaking of Pullen, he is a 
man who really enjoys a toothache. 
Wicks: What is he, a Mark Tapley? 
Hicks: No; he’s a dentist ’—Boston 
Transcript. 


‘‘Norah, said Mrs. Perkasie, to her 
new cook, ‘‘this salad tastes of kero- 
sene.” ‘Sure, mum,” replied Norah, 
‘‘an’ it was yersilf as tould me to put 
ile on it ’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Where he could see it. Husband: 
Do you know, my dear,I never get 
tired of looking at that photograph of 
you? Wife: Why don’t you have it 
framed and hung up in the club? 


Lady: But it seems to me you ask very 
high wages, when you acknowledge that 
you haven’t had much experience. 
Bridget: Sure, marm, ain’t it harder 
for me if I don’t know how ?—Tit-Bits. 


“The useof electricity,” said Bilkins, 
‘doesn’t seem to be much of a modern 
idea after all.” ‘How is that?” asked 
Wilkins. ‘Well, you see, Noah must 
have used the ark light”.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Stern Father: Didn’t I tell you never 


oe Wes 





Five Fixed 
Facts. 


FACT No, 1. GOLD MEDAL is 


the People’s Flour. 


FACT No, 2, GOLD MEDAL is 


the most economical flour 


to use. 
FACT No. 3. GOLD MEDAL is 
America’s Greatest Family 


Flour. 


FACT No, 4. GOLD MEDAL is made in the finest flour 
milling plant on the Globe. 

FACT No. 5. Bread made from GOLD MEDAL has delici- 
ous taste, beautiful color and is of light and fine texture. 














to let me see you stoning the ash man 
again, Jimmy? Jimmy: Weil, you 
wouldn’t if I’d a-knowed there was a 
knot-hole in that fence.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


between you and a goat, did 
How cruel that was!” 
miss. 
after wards !”,—Chicago Tribune. 


Aunt Susan: What, sitting up writ- 
ing at this hour? Carrie: Yes, auntie: 
it’s only a little noteto Harry. Aunt | 
Susan: Why, Harry only left you five 
minutes ago. Carrie: Yes, but there 
is something I forgot to ask him and it’s 
very important. Aunt Susan: Yes? 
Carrie: I asked him if he loved me and 
he said yes. but I forgot to ask him if 
he would love me always.—Boston Her- 
ald. 


The lawyer does not always get the 
best of the cross-examination. Sir Frank 
Lockwood was once examining a farmer 
in a case which turned on the identity | 
of cattle. ‘‘Are you certain those were | 
the prosecutor’s beasts?” was the ques- | 
tion. ‘1 am,” said the farmer. ‘But 
you were some distance away from them 
at the time. At what distance can you | 
be certain it is a beast you are looking | 
at?” “Oh, about as far as you are now 
from me.” 





A certain farmer had hired a devout | 
negro; and to get some Sunday work | 
out of him, he would always plan a case | 
of “necessity” on Saturday, and on 
Sunday would put that point to the 


more on Sundays. 


necessity, that the Scriptures allowed a 
man to get out of a pit on the Sabbath 
day a beast that had fallenin. «Yes, 
massa,” rejoined the black, who was 
determined not to give in, ‘ but not if he 
spent Saturday in digging de pit for de 
very purpose.” 





Even with a herd of the very best of 
butter cows much will depend upon the 
manner in which they are treated. The 
natural habit of the cow is contentment 
and rest. She is the most gentle and 
quiet of all farm animals. 
may be true about the horse, the milch 
cow does not need exercise, says a 
writer. Shade in summer and warm 
bedding in the stable in winter are 
actual necessities. This no-exercise 
idea, however, has been pushed to an 
extreme. 


—In the Hawaiian Islauds, where 
pumpkins and other like plants have 
been introduced, and where they have 
no bees or other insects of that kind to 
do all the flower fertilizing, it is done 
by the natives. These plants were 
found to flower profusely, thongh bear- 
ing no fruit, and when they finally 
solved the mystery they found it neces- 
sary to carry by hand the pollen from 
one plant to the pistils of another. 


“And when you were a slave, Uncle | 
Gabe, they once got up a butting match | 
they? | 
“«*Deed it were, | 
Dey had to kill de pore goat | 


proved refractory—he would work no | 
The masier then) 
argued with him that it was a case of | 


-PADWAY’S 


Whatever | 


| 
| 
} 
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How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


book in existence gives an ade- 
oak account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
these beautiful and profitable birds. 
e present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted.by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 





~~... Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston 
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THIS SHOWS THE DRIER SET ON AN ORDIN- 
ARY COOK STOVE. 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


EVAPORATE 
YOUR FRUIT 


—WITH THE— 


1 U.S. COOK STOVE DRIER 


Always Ready for Use and 


will last a lifetime. 

WORTH 

OF FRUIT CAN BE SAVED WITH 
THIS MACHINE EVERY YEAR. 


A GOOD OFFER. 





REGULAR PRICE of this Evaporator $7.00 


W> will send the MASS, PLOUGHMAN 
and the EVAPOXKATOR for 


$4.75. 


In this way you get a %7.00 Evaporator for 
4.75 and the Ploughman for One Year Free 





te Any one Sending us five NEW SUBSCRIBERS and $10.00 wil! 


man’s conscience. One morning Sambo receive free one of these Evaporators Address Mass. Ploughman Boston. 








MEDICAL. 





TT! PILLS, 


~ ALWAYS RELIABLE 
PURELY VEGETABLE 


ge tasteless, elegantly coated, cree ree 
ovate, purify, cleanse and strengthen. Radway’s 
Pills for the cure of ali disorders of the Stomach, 
| Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Dizziness, Vertigo, Costiveness, Piles. 


SICK HEADACHE, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


BILIOUSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
CONSTIPATION, 


Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, 
Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood in the Head, Acid- 
~ | of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust 
of Food, Fulness of Weight in the Stomach, Sou 
Eructations, — or Fluttering of the Heart, 
Choking or suffocat ng sensations when in a lying 
posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before 
the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Defi 
ciency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Ski: 
and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sud 
den Flashes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 


A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free 
the system of all the above-named disorders. 

Price 25 cts. per box, Sold by all Druggists or 
sent by mail. . asain 





Send to Dr. RADWAY & CO., Lock Box 34. 
New York, for Book of Advice. 





| Splints,Contract- 


ALL DISORDERS OF THE LIVEA | medioins an 


Observe the following Symptoms resulting from | 


| $100 REWARD 


For every case 
of Colic, Curb, 
















ed and knotted 
Cords,Shoe Boils 
when first start- 
ed, and Callous 
of all kinds that 


Tuttle's 
Elixir 
Fails to cure. A 


sure,reliable and 
sitive 





PRESS Co. 

No other rem- 
edy can show the 
results that we 
do. As yet we 
have never had a 
case of above diseases that the Elixir would not 
CURE. [t will locate any lameness, by remaining 
moist on part affected, rest dries out.” A few ap- 
plications cure. Relieves Spavin, Ringbone and 
Cockle Joints. 





This is to certify that we have used Tuttle’s 
Elixir on our horses for strains, bruises, quittors 
and acclimating green horses and have never seeD 
| ts equal and would not be without it in our stable. 
| We have also used it with the best results in cases 

of colic one Fare. We consider it the best 
liniment in the world if 

Signed, HANDY & WAT 

268 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 





roperly ap- 


| plied. RHOUSE, 


| TUTTLE’S FAMILY ELIXIR cures Rheuma- 


tism and all Joint and Throat affections Sample 
of either Elixir sent free by mail for three 2-cent 
stamps to pay postage. Address 


| DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


| _ 


| 
j 


See our Special Offer on 
the sixth page. 
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Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States 


== _ From the Aboriginal Times to ‘and including) the World's Fair ——<a_ 





YOU want to know the history 
IF of your country in the early 
meee, 223 Of its settlement you can 
find out all about it in Rid 
paths History. 


—. includ 





THE BEST | 


YOU are interested in the thrill- 
| ing events thatattended the Rew» 
olutionary War. and want toknow 


all about the causes of that great 
uprising, get Ridpath’s History. 


BOOK 
BINDING 
INFORMATION 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. 


'HIS DOES NOT INCLUDE POSTAGE UR EXPRESS 


No Single Book Ever Contained Such an Amount of Valuable Information. 


EVER ISSUED. 


COMPLETE,IN ONE VOLUME. 
WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 300 [LLUSTRATIONS. 


Printed on paper made expressly for the book, and bound in an 
attractive style, with black, gray and silver sides and back. 


IF you area lover of your 
country, and want toknow 
pb at its — from —— 
imes to t t 
it all in Rid ‘> an pn En Zational book 
for the it is unsu 


One Year’s subscription to the Ploughman, $3.75. 


CHARGES ON BOOK. 
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